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Iq makiog this report, I havo again been delayed a few days beyond 
the period at which it should have been properly presented. The delay ifl 
caused by the difficulty (almost impossibility) of getting definite answers 
from nearly eight hundred correspondents, within a limited time, and the 
equal difficulty of compiling and tabling them at the last moment. 

This is the first year in which I have been able to procure the amount 
and details of all the crops raised in the State. I have used them (in con- 
nection with the returns in the United States census for 1839 and 1849), 
to make comparative tables — ^showing general averages, and determining 
the aggregate results of agricultural production in Ohio. 

The year 1859 was the most remarkable one, in half a century, for the 
number and severity of its frosts. In the article on climatology, I have 
traced out the results of the frosts, in different parts of the State. 

The system of education in Ohio having reached a defined form, and 
acquired a stable foundation, I thought it would be both useful and inter- 
esting to trace out its origin, progress and results. In doing this, I have 
procured — as far as it was possible — the statistics of colleges, universities, 
academies, seminaries, and private and parochial schools. To these I have 
added the programmes of study ; and annexed, a list of all incorporated 
institutions of education. These will be found in the tables. 

In these respects, this report differs from either of the former ones. I 
have thus endeavored to present some one or two new classes of statistics 



each year, in addition to the large amount which are annually furnished 
by the public officers. 

The year 1860 is an era in our statistics ; being the one in which the 
United States census is regularly taken. By availing myself of the mate- 
rial thus furnished, I might be able in another year to present a full view 
of the population and industrial department of Ohio; which, with the 
large amount of statistics I have procured myself, will enable us to obtain 
a more complete view of Ohio than can be had of any State in the Union, 
or probably of any country. 

Attached to this report are tables of all the churches in the State, with 
the value of buildings ; also of county, city and borough buildings, and 
cemeteries, with the value. This is a table which I received at too late an 
hour to comment upon, but which will be found both useful and interest- 
ing- 



L CLIMATOLOGY AND METEOEOLOGY. 

The subject of climatology becomes more and more interesting as our 
observations extend. It is so intimately connected with all our vegetable 
productions, and, therefore, with the wealth and prosperity of the State, 
that the changes of the atmosphere are observed with great care, and their 
results embrace most important consequences. Three and four winters 
since, intense frost killed many of the best fruit trees in the State. In the 
spring of 1858, heavy raius nearly destroyed the oats by causing rust^ and 
reduced the corn crop by thirty millions of bushels. In the last summer, 
an extraordinary frost reduced the wheat crop by many millions of bush- 
els, besides severely injuring nearly all the growing vegetation. We can- 
not prevent these calamities, but we can estimate the possibilities of their 
recurrence, and determine, after a series of observations on climate and ag- 
riculture, what may be fairly taken as an average for either. For this pur- 
pose a constant observation of the phenomena, not merely of climate but 
of vegetation, becomes necessary. 

Annexed will be found eight tables, made out by the most intelligent 
observers, upon the climate and meteorology of 1859. The points of ob- 
servation were Cincinnati, Cliflon, Hillsborough, Bellefontaine, Barnes- 
yille, Marietta, Steuben ville, Medina, and Kelley's Island. These are suf- 



ficient to determine the general climate of the State for 1859, but I regret 
that I can present no table for the north western counties; for the frost 
which committed such ravages in two-thirds of the counties, was compara- 
tivelj harmless in that region. Some of the climatic phenomena of the 
last year were even more extraordinary, than those of 1858, or of the cold 
winters preceding. They will be best exhibted by the practical observa- 
tion of my correspondents. The most remarkable features of climate in 
1859, were Frost, Bain and Drouth. 

Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, one of the oldest citizens, and a scientific 
and most experienced observer, says : 

" The most striking and remarkable feature of the year has been in the 
destruciive frost of the morning of the 5th of June, blasting and destroy- 
ing thousands of acres of wheat in central and southern Ohio, after the 
heads were fully grown, and much of the grain in the milk. No similar 
disaster had fallen upon us since the settlement of Ohio in 1788. In 1834, 
destructive frosts took place in May, as late as from the 18th to the 18th 
day, six mornings in succession, destroying all the fruit, and much com 
and wheat But the wheat was then in blossom, and where not plowed 
up, in a great measure recovered by pushing up new stalks from the unin- 
jured roots, and produced a fair crop. The com was replanted, and warm 
rains succeeding, the farmer was blessed with a fair return for his labor 
by the kindness and loying favor of Him who has said, ' Seed time and 
harvest shall not fail.' Even so, this present year, where the fields were 
immediately replanted, as late as tbe 10th of June, on rich and well-culti- 
vated soil the crop of corn was really good. The apple and peach 
crops were in a great measure destroyed all over southern Ohio and the 
adjacent regiona The fruit had acquired the size of an almond or nutmeg, 
and most orchards were filled abundantly. It was a serious loss, as the 
previous year had been unfruitful, and no stores of dried apples were laid 
up by the farmers." 
Mr. Jacob Ihrig, of Madisonburg, "W ayne county, writes : 
" The season of 1859 compares well with that of 1816. In each year 
we had frosts in every month of the year. In 1816, the frost did not do 
as much harm as in 1859. In 1859, since Febmary, the weather had some 
external changes. Part of March, and the first part of April, the season 
was very favorable and appearances promised one of the best of harvests. 
The fall grain looked more healthy than usual until the 4th of June ; after 
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a rain, it clouded up and cold flakes of snow were fljing. On the morn- 
ing of the 5th, there was more than a common frost. It was a severe 
freeze. The ice was from one-half to three-eighths of an inch thick. 
Every thing froze of the plant kind. Wheat and rye froze in the blossom, 
com in the stalk, potatoes and vines froze to the ground. Some of the 
corn recovered, and some did not The weather was cold and changeable 
till the 4th day of July, in the morning, when there was another frost 
which froze the corn on the flat, swampy land a second time. On August 
the 11th and on the 28th we had frost. In May and September, we had 
light frosts, but I did not put them on record. The month of September 
was a favorable one. October the 9Lh we had the first hard frost. It 
froze the corn-fodder and some sofc com. Since that, the fall has been fa- 
vorable." 

I may here remark, that Wayne county, in which Mr. Ihrig resides, is 
very nearly the centre of the section of country visited by the irost of the 
5th of June. It will be seen that ice one-half inch thick was made, and 
the crops nearly destroyed. 

To the foregoing remarks on the season of 1859, Mr. Ihrig adds the fol- 
lowing minute on the frosty seasons of Ohio, which, with all reliable ob- 
servations of that kind, ought to be preserved: 

" The following i^ a minute of the frosty seasons since the year 1815, 
which was the first year I lived in: Wayne county, Ohio. 

" 1815. The spring was wet and cold The 22d day of April, we had a 
tracking snow. (We hunted after deer.) It continued wet and cold till 
tibe first of June. (At that time we planted our corn.) The remainder of 
the season, that is, the summer and fall, were very agreeable. 

" 1816, which was called the cold summer. Frost every month in the 
year. The astronomers discovered a dark speck on the sun. The ice 
mountains in Switzerland had more snow and frost melted from them that 
year, than they had for a century, in any one year. 

" 1817. The spring came in early and fine in every respect Every 
thing looked prosperous till the morning of June the Ist, when every thing, 
the leaves of the forest were all frozen. We had some reviving showers. 
Every thing took a second growth. We had half a crop of wheat OatB 
and corn were good ; rye killed. 

" 1824 May 20th, 26th, hard frosts ; not serious. 



" 1884. May 14th, another hard frost, and the occarrences the same as 
in 1817. 

" 1845. May lltb, 12th, 16th, 24th, 28th, there were frosts. Those 
of the 12th and 28th hurt the com the most 

"1859. Jane 5th, the frost made almost a clean sweep of onr harvest 
this time. It was so much the more destructive, on account of the grain 
being in blossom and past recovering." 

It appears from this that laie and hard frosts occur as often as once in 
eight or nine years, but that they are very destructive only at intervals of 
double that period. A continued series of observations for one or two 
centuries, accurately made, might show something of regularity in the pe- 
riod of their return. I shall add to these observations, those of two or 
three other observers, that we may define and record, as accurately aa pos- 
sible, the memorable phenomena of the June frosts. 

Mr. P. Uhkich, of Tuscarawas county says : 

" As regards frosts, the year has been a remarkable one, there having 
been frost in every month in the year." " From the first week in May, 
and throughout the months of June and July, the weather was rather dry. 
In the month of August there were frequent rains, September to about the 
20th was dry, and in the balance of the month considerable rain. The 
wheat crop of 1859 is, perhaps, little if any above half an average, the 
frost of the night of the 4th of June having dofte great damage, particu- 
larly in the northern portion of the county." 

Mr. Jonathan Coolidgb of Lake county, writes, after consulting with 
a number of farmers : 

** The year 1859, thus far, has been a very singular one ; frost in every 
month. Lake Erie is a very good thermometer for the farmer, fall and 
spring in this section of the country, as the autumn is generally warm and 
pleasant until the Lake gets cold and begins to freeze, and the spring very 
cold and chilly until the ice disappears. But last winter, for the first time 
within the memory of man, the Lake was free from ice. Consequently, 
our winter was very short, but little cold weather, and very little snow or 
rain. Spring opened early in March, warm and diy, and before April 
much grain was sown and potatoes planted. By the 4th of June, potatoes 
in many fields were set for blossoms, and most of the com ready for the 
hoe ; but the frost on the 4th and 11th of June, spread devastation broad 
cast over the vegetable kingdom, and gloom over the prospects of man." 
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Mr. RoBEBT Buchanan, of ELamilton oonnty, writes : 
''The winter of 1859 was an open and pleasant one; soarcely cold 
eooagh to make ice for the ice dealers ; the thickest on ponds, from 4 to 6 
inches The supply was short, daring the summer, and prices doable 
those of 1858. 

'' The spring was an early one, and March being a pleasant month, vege- 
tation pat forth rapidly, but it was checked and the first blossoms blasted 
by frost, and a long continuance of cold winds in April The early part 
of summer was rather wet and cold. A frost on the 4^1 of June, (night) 
did much damage to early vegetables, in low and wet places, but none to 
the grain crops in this county. 

"The warm weather in July, with but slight showers and a drought, from 
the 12th to the 20th of August, did much injury to vegetables and late 
planted potatoes, and also threatened to cut short the com crop, but the 
latter was relieved by timely showers, late in August and throughout 
September. The weather in autumn was seasonable and beautiful. No- 
vember was unusually fine." 

From the statements of those observers (all of them experienced and 
careful persons) the following remarkable climatic phenomena seem to be 
fully established: 

1st. That the frost on the night of the 4ih (morning of the 6th,) of 
June, was the most extraordinary in intensity and effect, since the first 
settlement of tde State. 

2d. That its effects were more disastrous — ^killing the fruit (with little • 
exception), destroying half the wheat crop, injuring com, and doing more 
or less iDJuiy in two-thirds of the State. 

Sd. That this frost was far less injurious over the extreme northern and 
southern parts of the State, the region affected being the entire centre and 
much of the southern part 

On the last head there are some facts of great interest Taking the effect 
of the frost by its effect on the wheat crop, as a standard, it seems that the 
frost region (in regard to its effect on the State) may be regarded as circum- 
scribed by a great ellipsis^ whose western end, however, is smaller than the 
eastern. The northern arc of the ellipsis seems to have rested on the 
gravel ridge near Lake Erie, but near Sandusky diverging to the south, 
passing through Huron county to near the north line of Hardin and Allen. 
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This is proved by the &ct that the northern townships of Ashtabula, Lake 
and Lorain have much better wheat crops than the southern part of the 
same counties; that Erie has an average crop, and the north western 
counties a full crop. {Vide the table 12 of agricultural condition.) 

The southern arc of the ellipsis rests on a line drawn on the north side 
of Butler and Warren, Adams and Gallia to Washington. The crops of 
Hamilton and Warren, Adams and Gallia were good, while immediately 
north of these the destruction was general. I take here the wheat as a 
standard. Could we have had accurate observers of the phenomena of vege- 
tation (which is the true climatic test) in the States west and east of us, 
(especially in Indiana and Pennsylvania), I have no doubt we could define 
quite accurately, both the origin and nature of this frost storm. If we 
can get a large number of observers, and note close observations on vege- 
tation, with the daily record of the wind, of the barometer, thermometer 
and hygrometer, we shall in time, I have no doubt, ascertain the nature, 
if not the regular course of climatic changes, as we have done those of 
gravitation and electricity. 

In comparing the meteorological phenomena of 1859, with those of 
other years, the most striking and important point is that of rain, or rather 
falling water derived from both rain and snow. In six months of last year, 
from the 1st of March to the 1st of September, there fell ten inches more 
than the average amount of water; {vide page 6 of the Eeport of 1858). 
As the bulk of this rain fell in May and June, when fruit germs were 
small and com was to be planted, it did a great deal of damage. The 
comparison between the rain during those six months, for 1858 and 1859, 
is as follows, viz : 

RAIN AND K£LT£D SNOW. 

1858. 1859. 

iit Cineiimati (6 months) 3038ioohM. 9-247inohes. 

AtMarrietta ^ 3435 «« 22.35 " 

At Bteaben^ille " 3904 '< 37.44 " 

Ayenge of 6 OMmtlit 309 " 24.U5 " 

It will be seen that there is a great fidling off in the amount of rain 
which fell in the growing season. The greatest amount fell in April, 
whereas last year it was in May and June. The distribution of rain in 
regard to seasons, was much better, although the amount fallen is still 
above the average. 
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In regard to the locality of falling water, the case was very different^ 
showing some extraordinary variations. The followiog are the amounts of 
rain and melted snow, fallen at three points of Ohio, distant from each 
other, in 1850, viz: 

BellefoDtaine 36.24 in ches. 

* Marietta 53.91 •' 

Medina 25 57 " 

It appears that the falling water at Medina was but one-half that at 
Marietta, and two-thirds that at Bellefontaine. This difference is no 
doubt caused in some degree, by the height. The pomt of observation at 
Medina, is 1,255 feet above tide water, while Marietta is about 600. This, 
however, can cause only a part of a difference so great The fall of water 
at Marietta is above that of the average of the State, while that at Medina 
is below. 

The following is a statement of the fall of water, during the first eight 
months of the year 1859, at several points, viz: 

Ciocinnati .....30.96 inches. 

Bellefontaine 26.66 •' 

HilUboroogh % 34 57 " 

Union Village (Warren Co.) 31.37 «• 

Marieta 3235 " 

StenbenviUe 32.93 " 

Medina 16.45 " 

Thus, we find, that in the first eight m6nths of 1859 the difference I 
have noted exists in the same degree. The fall of water at Medina is half 
that of Marietta. The fall of water at Bellefontaine is eight inches below 
that of Hilisborough, and bix inches below that at Marietta. The average 
is 29.82 inches. Cincinnati, Union YiUage, Hillsborough, Marietta and 
Steubenville, all rise above this. Three of these places are on the river, 
and all lower in altitude than Bellefontaine and Medina. Observation has 
proved that, at the same place, one-fourth more water falls at a point near 
the surface of the earth than at a point one hundred feet above it 

Whether this be owing to winds, or to a greater condensation near the 
surface of the f'artb, it certainly results in the fall of a greater amount of 
water at the lower points. I infer, therefore, (and I believe agricultural 
experience proves it), that the upper part of the central plain of Ohio— 
that from which the streams commence their fall on one hand to the lake, 
and ou the other to the other — ^is a comparatively dry country, and but 
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best adapted to those plants which require more dryness. This may be 
a reason why — when a frost comes at an unusual period, as in June — it is 
more severe than it is near Lake Erie or the Ohio. 

The climatology of 1859, for the State of Ohio, may be closed with 
recording what will be deemed, both in experience and in meteorology, 
the extraordinary month of December. In most years, December is a 
milder month than January, and not usually colder than February. Our 
winters, especially in the southern part of Ohio, seldom commence in car- 
nest till the middle or latter part of December. In the "old fashioned" 
seasons, as they are called, the Indian Summer gradually declines into 
December, when rains close the season, and winter comes on. This year, 
for the first time in several years, we had in October and November a full 
and beautiful Indian Summer. A mild dry air, a hazy atmosphere, a late 
foliage, and the most agreeable temperature, afforded all the charms which 
belong to a Western Autumn. This season, however, instead of declining 
gradually, fell off suddenly into an early and severe winter. ^ 

"At present," says Mr. Buchanan, writing from Cincinnati, December 
8th, 1859, " we are in the midst of an early winter — ^snow three inches 
deep." 

December 6ih — 6 A. M. — ^thermometer 50** above zero. 
December 7th — 6 A. M — thermometer 2** above zero. 
December 8th — 6 A. M. — ^thermometer 6° below zero. 

I will add the following particulars, from my own diary, made near 
Morrow, Warren county : 

December 8th — sunrise — 10** behw zero. 

December 9th — sunrise — 16** above zero. 

December I2t1i — sunrise — 30** above zero. 

December 14th — sunrise — 80° above zero. 

December 15th — sunrise 8° above zero. 

December 22d — 9 P. M. — 14** above zero. 

December 23d — ^sunrise — 2** below zero. 

December 23d — 9 P. M. — 14° above zero. 

December 24th — sunrise — 10° above zero. 

December 31st — sunrise — 1** below zero. 

January Ist— sunrise — 6** behw zero. 

January 2d — sunrise — 8** below zero. 

In the middle of December there were repeated snows, so that in the 
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week previous to Christmas there was yery good sleighiog for several days 
Thus from the 7th of December to the 8d of January, the thermomete 
was below zero at sunrise of five different days. On the 8d instant, the ice 
on the Miami was eight inches thick, solid and pure. Thus the old year 
closed, and the new one began, amidst a severity of winter which has been 
only twice surpassed in many years, and never, I believe, at so early a 
period in the season* 



n. HOBTICULTUEK 

The interest in horticulture, and indeed the value of its products have 
so greatly increased in Ohio, that I have thought it best to place such facts 
as my correspondents furnish me with on this subject under a distinct head. 

The most prominent topics of horticultural interest are — the grape, 
apple, peach, berries and melons, among fruits, and the finer vegetables 
andiflowers. The products of these fruits and vegetables have recently 
become of much higher value and importance by the introduction of rail- 
roads. By the facilities thus famished, the prodacts of the southern and 
northern sections of the State, and beyond our border to other States, are 
exchanged. The fruit of the southern part of Ohio is carried in large 
quantities to be sold in all the markets of the Lakes; and in turn the later 
fruit of the Lake region is sent to the markets of Cincinnati. In the last 
season, a striking illustration of this was found in the exportation of grapes 
from Cincinnati to the northern towns, and the importation of large quan* 
tities of apples from Western New York. Sach information as I have on 
the horticulture of last year, I give below. 

1. Of Grapes. Mr. Buchanan, one of the most experienced cultivators, 
says, that " grapes are a very good crop, the best since 1853 ; an average 
yield of three hundred and fiily gallons of wine to an acre, from about 
fifteen hundred acres supposed to be in bearing in this (Hamilton county). 
The quality of the grapes was remarkably excellent ; berries large, abound* 
ing in j nice, and rich in saccharine matter. Large quantities were sent to 
the northern, eastern and southern cities, and more sold in the Cincin- 
nati market by four fold than was ever sold in it before. The average 
price was five to six cents per pound by the quantity. Some mildew and 
rot appeared in the vineyards about the middle of June and Jaly ; that 
these diseases were checked by fine diy weather and high winds." 
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The ydar 1858 (as stated in mj last report) was tbe worst year for the 
vine we have experienced ; but this year is the best since 1858. Every 
year since 1850 has augmented the number of acres of the vine in culture. 
Supposing Mr. Buchanan's estimate of fifteen hundred acres for Hamilton 
county to be correct, and adding to it the vineyards of Clermont, Brown, 
Adams, Kelley's Island, and other localities, I estimate the number of 
acres tn bearing, in the State, to be 2,200. Taking an average of three 
hundred and fifty gallons to an acre, we have 770,000 gallons of wine as 
the product But I do not suppose that more than 500,000 gallons of wine 
were made : 1st, because the average of vineyards, especially those in the 
interior of the country, is not as high as those in the immediate vicinity of 
Cincinnati ; and, 2d, because a large quantity of grapes are now consumed 
as &uit, and not made into wine. The consumption of grapes as fruit is 
now, as mentioned by Mr. Buchanan, rapidly extending; and when they 
are cheap, as they soon will be, grapes will be eaten as apnles and peaches, 
and will be preserved, by canning, as the peach now is. For this purpose 
a greater variety of grapes than we have heretofore had is desirable. I 
observe, that the horticultural societies of New York and Ohio have rec- 
ommended several new species, but especially the Delaware Qrape, origin- 
ating in this State. 

In regard to the grape, " Kelley's Island " has proved a remarkable 
locality. The vines flourish and bear firuit there when they fiul in most 
other localities. This fact having been established, extensive vineyards 
are now planted there. The cause of this superiority of climate, for such 
it IB, may perhaps be found in the following remark of Mr. G. C. Hunting- 
ton: "You will observe some peculiarities in our climate, among which 
may be mentioned the almost perfect uniformity of temperature between 
9 o'clock P. M. and 7 o'clock A. M. As a consequence, I suppose, we 
have no dew during the summer, except in rare and exceptional cases." 
Unquestionably, this is cause enough to show why there should be no mil- 
dew in summer. 

2. Of Peachics. — The experience of several years has proved that the 
peach is a very uncertain fruit as to bearing. It bears not only in differ- 
ent seasons, but in different localities. Neither 1858, nor 1859 were good 
peach years, but much the contrary after the frost of the 5th of June ; it 
was scarcely probable there would be any peaches in Ohio, and in fact 
nine-tenths of the expected crop was destroyed. Notwithstanding this, 
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there were localities in Ohio, in which the orchards bore a moderate 
amount of fruit In Cincinnati market^ a fair test of this kind of firuit, 
peaches were brought from Manchester, and Bockville, (Adams county,) 
though neither so numerous, or so good, as toe year before. Some peaches 
were also brought from Clermont county, and some from Warren. The 
orchards of Warren county are very extensive, and never have entirely 
failed in any year. In 1859, two or three large orchards bore well, and 
one in particular, of fifteen acres, is estimated to have borne 2,500 bushels. 
Why a single spot like tbis one should have escaped all frosts, and borne 
a fuU cropf when no others did, is a problem] for both horticulturist and 
philosopher. 

The peach is now cultivated so extensively in the southern part of Ohio 
that in seasons of general bearing this fruit will be both abundant and 
cheap. 

8. Of the Apple. — In the United States there is no fruit which in 
permanent value, is equal to the apple. Many years since it was more 
culdvated in Ohio than it is now, and it is not long since the markets of 
Cincinnati, and the lower Ohio valley were mainly supplied from the 
orchards on the Ohio and the Muskingum. Now the case is different, 
* either from neglect in planting orchards, or from the bad seasons of the 
last three or four years, comparatively few Ohio apples now appear in 
market From the 1st of September to the Ist of January, four month?, 
62,000 bushels of apples were imported into Cincinnati ; probably three- 
fourths of these were from Western New York, where this fruit is exten- 
sively and successfully cultivated. Recently apple orchards have been more 
frequently set out in this State, but still the popular feeling, in the western 
and southern part of the State runs in favor of peaches, pears and grapes. 
The extraordinary profits which have attended the peach and grape, in 
some instances, have caused horticultarists to turn their attention to 
them ; but it is quite certain that the longer life, larger crops, and more 
certainty in bearing, make the apple, in a scries of years, the most profita- 
ble fruit which can be raised in this climate. At present many of the old 
orchards are dying out Mr. Arnold, of Darke county, says: "The old 
orchards of our county appear to be on the decline, quite a number of the 
trees dying. It is thought (and I believe) the cause is mainly from the 
hard freezing, during two or three of the last winters." This remark is 
probably correct and will apply to many other counties in this State. 
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The amount of destruction to fruit trees, by the two cold winters, we can 
scarcely appreciate. A tolerably correct measure is found, in the veiy- 
high price of fruit since, in all our markets. Had the numerous orchards, 
and fruit gardens of this State borne such crops since, as they did in pre- 
vious years, no such prices as have been current would have existed. 

In the north-eastern part of this State, where the climate is similar to 
that of Western New York, apples did better, and were, in some degree, 
an exception to the general rule. 

Upon the causes, and results of the apple failure, I add the remarks of 
two well informed observers. Mr. C. Springer, of Muskingum county, 
says : '' The apple has so deteriorated for the last ten or twelve years, in 
Central and Southern Ohio, as scarcely to be worth cultivation for market 
purposes. They are subject to many diseases, and if you raise fair speci- 
mens, they will rot in the barrel. The cause seems to be more atmos- 
pheric than anything else, for I have seen the fruit as much diseased on 
trees grown on the virgin soil, as on older land. The peaches and apples 
were mainly killed by the June frost I never had so fair a prospect fw 
peaches before. They had weathered the rough, severe weather of the 
spring, but were all cooked up, by the June frost. By the way it is not 
the frost which kills, but the hot sun after the frost." 

The following observation on the apple culture by Mr. Coolidge, of 
Lake county, may not be uninteresting : 

" The apple tree has regained its full strength, and vigor. We have a 
very small crop near the lake, of the largest and fairest fruit we ever had. 
It ripens very early, and will be a poor keeper ; could we pursue our ob- 
servations a thousand years, we could not create one new principle, but 
onlj be the better prepared to know and observe nature's laws, and draw 
valuable and interesting instruction therefrom. The present mode of im- 
proving our fruit, in old orchards, by grafting and pruning, is in violation 
of nature's laws. It destroys the health and vigor of the tree, and it is 
short lived ; hence the necessity of often renewing with young trees. The 
shape of the top of a bearing apple tree, and the shape of the apple it 
bears, will always correspond. Thus a fiat apple, a flat top; a long 
apple a high towering top. By observing this law of nature, in renewing 
old orchards by engrafting, the high top can be made low, and the low 
exalted. 

" Observation also teaches us that apples grown upon light warm soil, 
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will be larger, and will mature four weeks sooner than those of the same 
variety, grown upon a heavy clay soil, but those grown upon clay soil 
will keep from four to six weeks longer in spring. Hence the propriety 
of growing fall apples upon sand, and winter apples upon clay." 

Of other classes of fruit I have no definite information. Cherries mainly 
shared the fate of apples. Pears and berries did much better. 



Ill, OF THE GENERAIi CONDITION AND PEOGEESS OF 

AGEICULTUEE. 

In regard to the application of arts, culture and extent of land sown, 
Ohio has continued to progress during the last year, though by no means 
as rapidly as in some years previous. On the first day of June last, there 
was a much greater extent of land sown, and in culture, than at any 
former period. The results would probably have been unprecedented crops, 
but for the frost of June 4th and 5th. The effects of this have' been con- 
sidered in the article on climatology. As to its final result on crops, there 
is one uniform testimony that it was most disastrous in three-fourths of the 
State. Table 12, on the condition of agriculture, is a condensed statement 
of the testimony of correspondents, in a majority of counties, and in all 
sections of the State. I have found this testimony so correct in former 
years, that I rely upon its general accuracy with much confidence. In 
1858 I stated the crops to be bdow an average, and the same thing is un- 
doubtedly true of this year. In order to show how accurate the deductions 
made from this testimony is, I make the following brief table of my esti- 
maies, and the actual results : 

Bstimatei. RetuUs. 

Wheat 18,000,000 bmhels. 17,655.483 btuhels. 

Oati 5,000.000 " 8,036,351 

Cora ... 55.000,000 <« 50,863,589 






Aggregate grain. 78,000,000 " 76,745,316 " 

In regard to com, I remarked, (page 18, Beport of 1858,) that the sum- 
mary of reports gave two-thirds an average, which would be near 60,000,- 
000, but as the falling off was chiefly in the large corn-growing counties, 
the actual loss would probably be greater. So it was; the diminution 
from the year previous, was not less than thirty-two miliums of lushels. 
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In regard to oats, I estimated the bss on that crop (taking 20,000,000 
as an average,) at 15,000,000. In fiwt, however, the crop was 8,000,000, 
and the loss but 12,000,000. In the aggregate bushels of the grain crop, 
my estimates were very nearly correct. The general result of the crops of 
1858, was that they did not reach iwo-thirds of the year previous, and that 
the three crops of wheat, corn and oats fell Ji/h/ millions of bushels shorty 
which was fairly worth twenty-two mtllions of dollars. 

In regard to the aggregate crop of 1859, it is better than in 1858, but is 
still short of a fall crop. The main loss fell on wheat and hay ; oats and 
potatoes are a full crop; com is a fair one. That the crops of 1859, were 
not full, in the aggregate, either in Ohio or adjoining States, is proved by 
an unfailing test. On the 1st of January, 1860, the price of all agricultu- 
ral products were, on the whole, higher in Cincinnati, than on the Ist of 
January, 1859, and much higher than in January, 1858. This took place, 
too, when the foreign demand is not great, and the autumn had been 
exceedingly favorable for bringing forward the crops. 

A more particular view of the crops I shall now give, in an examination 
of each. 

1. Of Wheat. — ^I have shown, the extreme variability of the wheat 
product, arising in a great measure, from the great variety of diseases and 
dangers to which it is subject. In my report for 1857, page 17, I stated 
that " the wheat crop reached its greatest decline in 1856, and is now 
increasing. The crop of 1857 is probably greater than that of any year 
since 1852." This proved true. The crop was 25,397,614 bushels, being 
the largest since 1850. That, however, seemed to be the crisis. For two 
successive years it has again declined. The crop of 1858 was not three- 
fourths of the previous one, and that of 1859, probably not half. The 
successive waves of the wheat product will be seen in the following table 
of aggregates and averages for ten years, viz : 

Prodnct ATenge per Acre. 

In 1849 14.487,351 

In 185U 31,00e»000 17.3 

In 1851 25.309,2:^5 15.2 

In 1852 22,962,774 14.1 

In 1853 17.118,311 12 

In 1854 11,819,110 8 

In 1855 19,569,320 13 

In 1856 15,333,837 10 

In 1857 25,397,614 14 

In 1858 17,655,483 ID ** 

2 — STATISTICS. 
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From the foregoing table, it is seen that the wheat crop of 1850 was double 
that of 1849, and nearly triple that of 1854. The above ten years are 
enough to determine what is called an "aremjra" (a term which needs 
more precise definition,) and I find that the average quantity of wheat 
grain produced in Ohio, is 20,075,000 bushels, and the average per acre, 
13 bushels. The quantity of land sown in wheat has varied from 1,400,- 
000 to 1,700,000 acres. The crops of 1850, 1851, 1852 and 1857, were 
the best ever grown in the State, and were above the average, while the 
others were below. The crop of 1856 was very nearly an average for the 
last ten years. The quantity of land put in vvheat diminished from 1850 
to 1856, but has since increased. From the indications furnished in table 
12, exhibiting the general condition of agriculture, I should not esti- 
mate the crop of 1859 at more than 12,000,000 bushels, or half that 
of 1855. 

2. Of Corx. — The corn product has again obeyed the law which I 
noticed in my last report, (page 18,) of producing large and small crops 
in alternate years. Whatever may be the cause of this fact, it seems to go 
on with great regularity. In spite of the injury done by the early frost of 
1857, the crop of 1857 reached 82,000,000 bushels. The next year, how- 
ever— 1858— we find it falling to 50,000,000. In the last year (1859) it 
has undoubtedly reached a much higher point, probably 75,000,000, 
or 80,000,000. The average of each two years is about 136,000,000 bushels. 
To make this up for the last two years, the crop of 1859 should be 86,000,- 
000 ; it is probably not so much. The average per acre of corn is almost 
always exaggerated by those who speak of it. The crops of our fertile 
bottoms, in ordinary years, are taken as the standard, and people speak of 
60 and 70 bushels of com per acre as a common crop. So it is on the 
bottoms of the Miami and the Scioto ; but not half the lands planted in 
corn are of that description. Against the large crops of alluvial lands 
must be set off the product of the uplands, scarcely more than half as 
•much per acre; and against the good ground and cultivation of both, 
must be set the large quantity of inferior land, poorly cultivated. Ohio 
has as little unproductive land, proportionally, as any State of the Ameri- 
can Union ; yet she has much which is relatively inferior to the best class 
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of lands. The average production of com per acre, for a series of years, 
has been as follows : 

Bushels per Acre. 

In 1850 36.8 

In 1851 36.7 

In 1852 33.6 

Inl853 40.0 

In 1854 26.0 

In 1855 39.7 

In 1856 27.7 

In 1857 36.6 

In 1858 27.7 

Average of 9 years 33.8 

It will be seen, that although five out of the nine years were consider- 
ably above the average, yet the other four were so much below it as to 
bring them down. We could not have, perhaps, a stronger and more 
scientific proof of the extreme variableness and great vicissitudes of cli- 
mate in the last five years, than in this great variation of the corn crops. 
Up to 1854, the corn plant was remarkably uniform in growth and pro- 
duct. In that year occurred a great and protracted drouth, which reduced 
the average for the State below that of any year we have experienced. 
Since that, we have had two years of low averages for com. If the uni- 
formity of climate should return for several years, corn will probably be 
produced to the extent of one hundred millions of bushels per annum. 

It will be interesting to see the differences in the corn crop, in different 
sections of the State produced, by the late rains of 1858. I will take ex- 
amples from the alluvial lands of the Miami and Scioto, from the central 
plain, and from the lake counties. 

1. Effects on Alluvial LAND.-Uu'«-vvJw'*Sfiyi*4 



Coonties. 



1857. 




BnUer 2,696,697 

Clark 1,222,009 

Clermont 1,402,003 

Greene ; 1,592.590 

Montgomery i 1,569,125 

Franklin 2,665.661 

Madison ' 1,541,601 

Pickaway 13,409,177 

Rofls 3,.M97,188 

Scioto I 949,069 



Aesrreffate. 10 connMes 20,445,020 



1,448.846 

764,756 
1,041,164 
1,083,990 

655,29!> 
1,456,775 

704,946 
1,392,296 
2^)11,998 

530,125 



11.090.191 



Diminution. 



BuBheLi. 



1,247,7^1 

457,253 

360,839 

508.600 

913.426 

1,208,886 

836,655 

2 056,871 

1,3^5.190 

418,934 



9,394.315 
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2. Effects ok Upland Counties. 



Ooontiei. 



1857. 



Aahland 

Columbiana. •••« 

OoerDsey 

Holmes 

Licking 

Kiohland 

Seneea 

Stark 

Wayne 

WyandoU 

AgjjTTggate, 10 eonntiee 



8.367.179 



1858. 



696.467 


545.970 


503.856 


406.663 


746.361 


379,410 


572,319 


401 .782 


,944,390 


1.476.061 


746.843 


613.349 


747,423 


478.828 


751,130 


594.637 


834.871 


730,098 


733.530 


433,639 



6.050,136 



8. Effects on the Lake Counties. 



ConntTes. 



Aahtabnla. 

Cayaboga 

Erie 

Gcaiiffa • 

Lake 

Lorain. 

Lueas •••• • 

Medina 

Tmmbnll 

Wood 

Aggreigate, 10 eoonties 



1857. 


1658. 


337.391 


457,070 


369,194 


361.450 


601,713 


4384290 


47.144 


338.348 


238.348 


257.990 


410,705 


285.463 


198,444 


136,613 


743.634 


485,830 



439,217 

388,487 



3,764.267 



506.091 
210.076 



3.412.717 



It is quite apparent, from these results, that the disaster to the com crop 
of 1858 resulted entirely from the extraordinary fall of water, which, col- 
lecting on alluvial lands, prevented the planting of com, and made the 
ground too moist for a healthy growth. The uplands were less affected ; 
the drier lands near the Lake were scarcely affected at all. We may learn 
from this, and the experience of the first year (1857), that an entirely 
homogeneous condition of climate and crops in a space as large as Ohio, oc- 
curs but rarely, and is not commonly to be expected. The year 1855 was 
a very near approach to a homogeneous product throughout the State. The 
year 1850 was another. But there are but two seasons in ten years. If 
we can draw any conclusions from the experience of the last ten years, we 
may fairly expect larger aggregate crops in 1860 and 1861, than we have 
had for the past four years. 
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8. Of Oats.— The law of 1858, in relation to statistics (page 160 of 
Laws), provided that the assessors should return the crops of oats and hay 
in the same manner as they have heretofore done those of wheat and oom. 
The act was passed so late, that the assessors, in the spring of 1858, re- 
turned but few counties. Nineteen counties {rnde page 21, Statistics of 
1858), returned 6,594,247 bushels, grown on 171,010 acres; giving an 
average of 82.7 bushels to an acre. These counties contained less than 
one-fourth the surface, and less than one-fourth the population of the State. 
An estimate, based on the data thus furnished, gave 26,872,674 bushels as 
the product of 1857. This may have been a little too large; but it 
will be entirely safe to say, that the crop of that year was 22,000,000 
bushels. In 1858, the falling off (caused mainly by rust\ was most extra- 
ordinary — ^the crop reaching but 8,026,251 bushels, grown on 669,647 
acres ; which is 8 bushels per acre. Taking the whole State then, the 
product of 1858 was but 40 per cent of that in 1857 ; but in the great ma- 
jority of counties the falling off was much greater. There were 20 coun- 
ties, in the southern part of the State, which did not bring 6 bushels to 
an acre. 

We have now the statistics of four crops of oats in Ohio, in different 
periods, from which we may form some idea of what an average crop is. 
These crops are : 

Boaheli. 

In 1839 14^93.103 

In 1849 13,472,743 

In 1857 35,000,000 

In 1858 > 8,036;K1 

The average of the whole is 15,228,044 bushels. The average of the 
last two years is 16,518,125 bushels. Looking to the &ct^ that the destruc- 
tion of oats in 1858 was altogether unprecedented, and that with the in- 
crease of population the breadth of land sown is continually increasing, I 
think a fair estimate of the culture and product of oats in this State will, 
for the future, be 700,000 acres sown, producing 20,000,000 bushels; 
or rather less than 80 bushels per acre. In the year 1859 there were some 
parts of the State where the product exceeded 40 bushels per acre ; and 
hence I estimate the crop of 1859 at above the average. 

Looking now into the county returns for 1858, 1 find, as in the case of 
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com, some remArkable dififerences aa to localities. Below I give two 
tables, each containing fifteen counties— one in the soath and the other in 
the north part of the State : 



Hamilton. 

Butler.... 

Adams . . . 

Brown... 

Olermont. 

Highland. 

Lawrence. 

Perry. . . . , 

Pickaway. 

Pike.. .. 

P^ble.... 

Roes.. .. 

Soioto .... 

Vinton... 

Wairen... 



Oountiea. 



b*ifteen conntiea. 



Acres. 


Crop. 


3,718 


29,511 


8,268 


34.798 


5,155 


24.2c<0 


7.504 


30.(iOG 


10,240 


44,658 


5,074 


15.263 


4.030 


26.2.32 


7,300 


26,930 


2.131 


7,461 


4,339 


14,154 


5.956 


45,291 


4,570 


20.725 


5.494 


11,478 


4.224 


9,383 


9,118 


41,964 



Average. 



t7,109 381.134 



Boftbels. 
8 



4i<r 



Counties. 



Ashland.... 

CarroU..... 

Columbiana. 

Harrison..., 

Mahoning.. 

Medina..... 

Holmes 

Jefferson..., 
Richland. . . 

Stark 

Summit 

Seneca 

Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas. 
Wayne , 



Fifteen counties, 



Acres. 



13.858 
13,468 
15,154 
11.026 
10,908 

9,774 
12,932 
11,757 
19,367 
19,493 

9.783 
14,946 

9,314 
17.632 
19,464 



Crop. 



208,876 



283.465 
210.739 
2^9,802 
159.24n 
237.236 
188.731 
195.085 
206,760 
363.317 
438.644 
207.032 
245,979 
176,635 
258.230 
444,204 



3.919,499 



Average. 



Bushels. 
21 



19 



4. Of Hay. — The quantity of hay, like that of oats, was first fully de- 
termined in 1858. But, of the crop of 1857, — there were 19 counties 
returned to me, — which, being in diflFerent parts of the State, were sufficient 
to make a very correct estimate for the whole. The result was: 1,250,000 
acres of meadow; 1,701,245 tons of hay; 1.86 tons per acre. 

The crop of 1858, as ascertained by the assessors, (and which was a full 
average,) amounted to : 

Acres of Meadow • 1 ,357,874 

Tons of Hay .* 1,806,461 

Arerage per Acre • 1 .33 
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We have four retoms ia twenty years, from which we may estimate 
averages, and determine the annual production of the State. The crops of 
hay in 1839, 1849, 1857 and 1858, were as follows, viz : 

In 1839 1,022,037 Tons. 

Inl849 1,443,142 " 

Inl857 1,701,245 " 

Inl858 1,806,461 " 

It will be seen, from this statement, that the advance in the cultivation 
of meadow land is 80 per cent, since 1839 ; being second only to com in 
its progressive growth. There is a reason for this, — ^in the higher prices of 
dairy products, of wool, and of fat cattle ; — all of which are, mainly, the 
results of grass and meadow land ; the two former especially. The annual 
average per acre, for the whole State, is below the popular estimate ; and 
so is that of all crops ; for, in the general average, we have to take into 
the aggregate the inferior lands, and the inferior cultivation. I frequently 
see in agricultural papers, and in newspapers, statements of the annual 
average products of the European countries, which are far beyond the 
truth ; and whose tendency is to discoiirage or under-rate the farmers of 
this country. Agricultural art, especially in the department of manures, 
is carried much higher in Europe than in this country. But, I think, the 
proportion of land, in Europe, cultivated better than that of the United 
States is much smaller than that which is cultivated worse. The average 
weight of grain (the true test) raised on an acre of arable land^ in Ohio, is 
greater than in either England or France. The number of animals sus- 
tained on the cultivated land of Ohio is much greater. But of this I shall 
speak hereafter. 

In looking to the sections where meadow land is most abundant, I find 
it is where there are most animals kept, but more particularly sheep and 
milch cows. These animals are not sent to market' as fat cattle and hogs 
are, but are sustained throughout the year, which can be best done by hay 
and pasturage. Hence, we find much the largest proportion of hay raised, 
in the north-eastern part of the State, where wool is grown, and dairy pro- 
ducts raised most extensively. The following table exhibits the counties 
in which the largest amount of hay is cut : 
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Countiei. 



ABhtAbala, 
Oayahoga. 
Oeaaga. • • 
Liokiog. . . 
Lorain.... 
Mahooiog. 
HediDa. . . 
Portage.... 
Stark 



Sammit . , 
Tnunbull 
Waysa. . . 



Tv«It« Counties. 



Aores. 



51,364 
39;335 
89,761 
97.635 
34,633 
98^94 
30,155 
41.414 
35,771 
98.514 
51,987 
31,078 



Tons. 



440.431 



69.804 
51,078 
51,911 
57.702 
49.451 
46.728 
46,»92 
59.357 
47,310 
41,484 
76,757 
44.261 



642.035 



1.33 
1.33 
1.28 
2.09 
143 
161 
1.56 
1.45 
1.35 
1.48 
1.50 
1.43 

1.46 



These twelve coanties raised more than one-third the whole amount of 
hay raised in the State. These counties, also, (with the exception of one,) 
lie in one continuous body, and are those in which the greatest proportion 
of sheep and milch cows are kept A greater number of acres are kept 
in meadow, and a larger proportion of haj cut to the acre. 

5. Rye, Barley and Buckwheat. — The crops of Bye, Barley and 
Buckwheat were firat obtained for the year 1858, and returned by the 
assessors in 1859. The results were : 



Aorea. 
Rye 90.191 

Barley 125,745 

Bnokwheat 71,282 



Bu»hels. Avenge per aere. 
874.553 10 buthelB. 



2,103,199 
791.921 



17 
11 



fi 



c< 



The extent of these crops taken together was 8,769,678 bushels. The 
average per acre must be regarded as quite small. The crops of these 
articles for three years, viz: 1889, 1849 and 1858, were as follows, viz: 



Rye. 
In 1839 814,205 

In 1849 425,918 

In 1858 874,513 



Barley. 
212.440 

354^58 

2,103,199 



Aggregate of these grains in 1839. 

1849. 



it 



ff( 



Iff 



ti 



it 



(I 



1858. 



BaekwheaL 
633,139 

638,060 

791,991 

1,659,784 
1.418,326 
3.769.673 



The planting of Bye and Buckwheat has been nearly at a stand for 
twenty years. The demand is not great, and fiarmers plant either rather 
as a change for small fields than with any purpose of making them import- 
ant crops. This year, (1859) Buckwheat has been planted to a far greater 
extent than in any previous year, in consequence of the wheat being killed 
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in the norih-eastem part of the State. The crop will probably be a large 
one. The Barley crop is the only one of this class which is advancing 
with any rapidity. ' This is a consequence of the increasing manufacture 
of beer in the large towns. This manufacture, especially of what is called 
lager beer, has increased very much in the last t^ years. One-half the 
Barley raised in the State is grown in the Miami Country, to supply the 
breweries of Cincinnati and Dayton. 

6. Of Potatoes. — I have no '•eturna of this crop, except for eight 
counties, in the northern part of the State ; and these are not enough upon 
which to found an estimate. In these counties the aggregate was 40 per 
cent leas than in the same counties in 1850; and the average about 70 
bushels per acre. The crops of 1839 — 1849, were as follows : 

In 1839 5,805,021 boflheU. 

In 1849 5,215,760 " 

On these data, I am compelled to believe that the crop of 1858, (admit- 
ting the central and^southern part of the State to have produced a full 
crop) could not have exceeded 5,000,000 bushels, and that relatively^ this 
product is declining. The crop of 1858 should have been eight millions 
of bushels, in order to have kept up with the increase of population ; but 
there can be no doubt it fell short of that Mr. Coolidge, of Lake county, 
reported to me in 1858, for that county, 8,000 acres at 50 bushels per acre, 
150,000 bushels. The crops of 1857 and 1858 may not be, and probably 
were not up to the average, and in good years the crop of potatoes in this 
State may reach nearly the amount, which would bring it up to the pro- 
portion required by the growth of population. That such has not been 
the case of late years, is obvious from the high price of this article in 
market Good potatoes were 65 cents per bushel in Cincinnati, Jan. 1, 
1860 ; at least double the price in years of a full crop. 

The sweet potatoe is grown extensively in the vicinity of Cincinnati) 
but makes only a small portion of the crop. This plant is too delicate to 
be largely raised in this State. 

7. Aggregate of All Crops. — ^We have now complete returns of all 
agricultural crops, for the State of Ohio, iu three years of the last twenty ; 
and the crops of wheat and com in eleven years. These are enough to 
determine with sufficient accuracy, the general aggregate of arable lands 
and the products, for twenty years — the averages produced and the value 
of agricultural labor. These facts are of the highest interest^ and will 
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stand in favorable contrast, as I have before remarked, with similar 
exhibits, for any other country, even the most highly cultivated. 

The following table presents a view of all the grain crops, with those of 
hay and potatoes, for the years 1839, 1849 and 1858 : 




Corn 

Wheat. . . . 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye 

Potatoes... 

Hay 

Buckwheat 



Aggregate of the above, exclusive 
of Hay 



33,668,144 bushels. 
16.571,661 
14,393, 1G3 
213.440 
8U2U5 
5,805.031 
1,032 037 toot. 
633.139 bushels 



(I 



If 



72,097,7 1 3 bushels 



1849. 



59,078,695 bushels. 
14,487.351 
13,472.742 
354,358 
425,918 
5,245.760 
1,443,142 tons. 
638,060 bushels. 



If 

ir 
•f 

€1 

tt 



1858. 



93.903.884 bushMs. 



50,863,502 bu^heli 
16.655.483 •• 

8,026.251 

2,m3,l91 

. 874.513 

5,000.000 

l,e06,441 tons. 
791,921 bushels 



84 314J941 bushels. 



« 



<i 
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It will be seen that the crop of 1858 was below that of 1849, and 
only about 17 per cent, advance on that of 18S9. The value of the crop 
of 1858 was much greater than either, and probably full double that of 
1839. In this entire period of twenty years, the prices of products had 
been gradually but regularly rising, especially so of com, the great staple 
of the State. 

The above three years, however, are very far from being correct tests of 
an average crop, for it happened that each of these years was relatively 
a bad year for crops. Let us then take the years 1855 and 1857, which 
we have for wheat and com and make k proportional (as between 1849 and 
1858) for the minor crops. We have then this result : 



id55. 

Com 87,587,434 bushels. 

Wheat 19,569,320 

Oats 20,000,000 

Barley, Bye and Buckwheat 2,600,000 

Potatoes 5,000,000 



tt 



it 



II 



fl 



1857. 
82,555,186 bushels. 

25,397,614 " 
35.000,000 

3,000,000 

5,500,000 



tt 



»s 



tt 



Aggregate 134,756,754 " 



141,452,800 



tt 



We see here a wide difference. The crops of 1855 were, up to that time* 
the largest ever grown in the State; but those of 1857 exceeded those oj 
1856, by at least seven millions of bushels. 

Taking the crop of 1849 as a unit of measure, we find that oi^ doxoo 
1855 was an advance of 40 per cent, on that, and the one oi 1857 tSi 
advance of 50 per cent. 
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As the crop of 1857 was very good, and the crop of 1858 a very bad 
one, and they are the most recent we have, we shall obtain a very fair 
view of the average production of grain in this State by taking the ave- 
rage of these two. Thus: 

Aggregate grain erop of 1857 141,452,800 bushels. 

'• " 1858 84,314,941 " 






Sum of the two jeara 225,767.741 

Average production of the State, 112,883,870 bushels. Taking each 
separate article as it is set forth in the preceding pages, this average would 
be made up as follows, viz : 

Corn 70,000,000 buaheU. 

Wheat 20,000,000 " 

Data 16,000,000 '« 

Other grains 9,000.000 « 

Pototoes 5.000,000 " 

This is slightly over the amount, and occurs from the absence of fractions. 
It is certain this State has in several years produced a greater aggregate. 
Nature, however, never produces averages. If one crop is an average, 
another is much greater or less. The actual results present great depart- 
ures from the abstract average. This mathematical ratio, however, is valu- 
able, for, like a straight line, it presents a fair standard of comparison. As 
a general principle, the aggregate results of crops alternate with alternate 
years. It is very rare that two consecutive years, all crops are either ex- 
cessive or deficient. It may be regarded as a law of experience, that if the 
general crops are deficient in one year, it will be made up in the next, and 
the converse. A more certain mode probably of determining the real 
advance of a State in agricultural products, will be to ascertain the increase 
of arable land, and the degree of cultivation. In a series of years, the 
results must correspond very nearly to the number* of arable acres. As 
there is a mathematical average for a given number of acres in a given 
series of years; so if this number of acres be increased, the general ave- 
rages must be increased. 
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8. Distribution op Arable Land. — ^The tables of Wheat and Com 
for eleven years, and the tables of other crops show that the arable or grain 
land of Ohio is divided as follows, viz : 

In Corn 2,200,000 teres. 

In Wheat 1,700,000 " 

In Gate. 800,000 " 

In Barley, Rye and Boetwheat 300,000 *• 

In Potetoea 60,000 " 

Aggregate of ploughed land 5,060,000 " 

This varies but little from the estimate made in my Beport for 1857, 
(page 18), and is unquestionably very nearly the truth. 

Looking now to the whole of what was defined in the U. S. Census of 
1850, as " improved land,*' {vide Compendium of U. S. Census, page 169), 
that has in some way been reclaimed from nature, but not all that is 
attached to farms, we have this result, viz: 

Arable Land (as above) 5,060,000 aeres. 

Meadow Land (m'ife page 33) 1,350,000 " 

Pastore Land («ufe Report of 1857) 3,400,000 <' 

Orohards, Gktrdeni and Tardi 890,000 ** 

Aggregate of '*impioTed lend "..... 10,610,000 *• 

Of this quantity, 7,000,000 may be taken as ascertained ; but the amount 
of pasturage is not^ as yet^ an entirely certain quantity. I think, however, 
the above is not too high (if high enough) an estimate, when we reflect, 
that on every farm there is a much larger amount of common pasture than 
there is of meadow land, and when we see how large a number of sheep 
and milch cows there is in the northern and eastern parts of the State. 

The comparison of "improved" land, as between 1849 and 1859, stands 
thus: 

In 1849-.improTed land 9,851 ,493 aeres. 

In 1859-improTed lanj^ 10,610.000 «< 

Inereaae 758,507 acres. 

If, as I presume is the fact, the census table included the land used for 
roads and public improvements, (as that is included in the land described 
by deed), then the actual increase of improved land is 1,180,000 acres ; 
for the land used by roads and improvements {yide Beport of 1857) is 
424,000 acres. As the State contains 25,000,000 acres, but little more 
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than two-fifths its sor&ce is yet redaced to a productive condition ; and of 
this only one-half is arabU^ or grain produciDg land. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the productive capacity of this arable 
ground. We have seen that the actual crops are, and what the averages of 
the crops would be, if nature produced an average of its own productions, 
through a series of years. Let us now see if we can ascertain how this 
product bears comparison with other countries, and other States. 

9. Comparative Pboduction of Ohio Grain Crops with those of 
OTHER COUNTRIES. — ^The State of New York, especially in its western 
half, is as productive in agriculture and as highly cultivated as any other 
State east of the Alleghanies. I take, from the elaborate and most inter- 
esting statistics of that State, published by the State in 1855, the follow- 
ing grain production of New York as compared with the general average 

of Ohio: 





Aoraf. 


Crops. 


At. boBhels 
per acre. 


IT A^ York •  •• 


4,072.000 
5.060,000 


76.639,910 
112.88.').870 


19 


Ohio 


22Ji 



We see, by this comparison, that the grain production of New York is 
to the acre 15 per cent less than that of Ohio, the latter being assumed 
as a general average. If we take the minimum crop of Ohio, (that of 
1858), we must also deduct half a million of acres from the arable land, 
which could not be planted on account of the rains. In 1858, we have' in 
Ohio 4,600,000 acres of arable land, producing 84,300,000 bushels, which 
is but a trifle less than nineteen bushels per acre — the New York product. 
Take now the crop of 1857, and we have a product of 140,000,000 of 
bushels, or twenty-seven bushels per acre — 50 per cent, beyond the pro- 
duct of New York. 

In making the above comparison, I have allowed all possible advantage 
to the New York side, by including potatoes, (of which New York raises 
far more than Ohio), and by comparing by bushels and not by weight 

To pursue this comparison farther, I will take some of the richest coun- 
tries of Europe, as their products are given by the best staticians. In 
France, the crop of 1835 was a very large one, the largest comparatively 
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for twenty years. Taking this crop as the basis of comparison, (for I hare 
not seen the results of recent years), we have this result: 

Arable lands (25|659,1511iectare8) 57,507,000 acres. 

Entire grain crop (iDoluding potatoes) 773,000,000 buh. 

Average per acre 13>^ bosh. 

It will be seen by this that the grain crop of France, in a very good 
year, did not reach the average production of Ohio per acre by nearly a 
third. But, if we look into the details of the French crops, we find that 
the average production of wheat and the small grains per acre is much 
above that of Ohio, but that Ohio much more than makes up the deficiency 
by its relatively immense crop of Indian Corn. Since, however, this grain 
is food for both man and beast, its relation or value to society is greater 
than any staple article raised on arable land. The comparison is in favor 
of Ohio not merely in quantity but in quality. Hence, the great superi- 
ority of the Ohio and Mississippi Valley over any country of Europe as 
to the produce of land and the capacity to support a dense population. 

I will add one more comparison, in a different region. Austrian Galli- 
cia was a part of ancient Poland, and a grain growing country. It con- 
tains 34,340 square miles, just four -fifths the surface of Ohio, and a popu- 
lation of 4,600,000 people. The return of arable land, and the grain pro- 
ducts for 1837, were as follows : 

Arable lands 8,078,513 acres. 

Wheat 4,010,733 bush. 

' Rye 12,747,868 " 

Barley 17,770,01« •« 

Oats -. 24,802,016 " 



Aggregate 67,409,145 bush. 

Average 8}^ bush. 

It may be that other years would produce a better result for Gallicia; 
but, as this is much below the minimum crop of Ohio, it is obvious that 
Gallicia, though a country mainly productive of small grain, is much less 
so than Ohio. I might carry these comparisons much farther, but no 
more is needed to show the general fact, that in no country of Europe is 
the average weight of grain per acre superior to that of Ohio — ^probably 
there is none equal to it. The contrary idea, where it has been entertained, 
is derived from the greater product of wheat per acre in some districts 
under high cultivation. It must be remembered that nearly all of Europe 
is in much higher latitude than Ohio, and in a much more equable climate ; 
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and therefore better adapted to the small grains. This advantage is more 
than counterbalanced by those crops which are adapted to our climate and 
soil, of which Indian Cora is the chief. 

10. Animals of Ohio. — The number and kind of domestic animals 
kept in any state or country is one test of the surplus production of 
a country. It is quite obvious that if we were to reduce society to 
the limits of subsistence, that men would not keep many domestic 
animals proportionably. Some cattle and sheep would be necessary ; but, 
m a very dense country, men cannot affbid to feed animals for the sake 
of a profit on their fattening; they are under the necessity of apply- 
ing the food directly to themselves, and substituting human labor for 
that of horses and oxen. Such, to a great extent, is the case with 
China and India. So, also, the number of domestic animals, especially 
sheep and cattle, are a tolerable test of the extent of cultivated land, in 
proportion to the population ; that is, if there be not a large pro- 
portion of such land to the people, no large number of cattle and sheep 
could be kept, or hogs fattened. In Russia an immense number of swine 
are kept, because there they can feed on mast, and run in the woods ; but 
there is no great number, proportionably, of other animals. A glance at 
the proportion of animals in Ohio, and a comparison with other States, 
will show in one aspect both the good condition and comparative wealth of 
the people. The following is a table of the number and value of animals 
in Ohio at diflferent periods in eighteen years : 



Horses and males 
Cattle. 

Agt^res^ate. 



1841. 



Number. 



346,920 
699,496 



958,416 



Value. 



$13,954,930 
4,876,194 



1^5. 



$18,831,124 



Number. 



387.200 



Valze. 



$15,488,000 
723,:<53i 5,7fc6.824 



1.110.5531 $21,274,824 



Homes and mules. ^ 

iiattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 



1847. 



N umber. 



Value. 



1850. 



Number. 



473,597 $15,817,328 
900,162; 8,304,490 



3,365,025 
1.757,318 



6,496,102 



1 ,b22,564 
3,160,706 



$29,105,(188 



Value. 



515.832i $19,329,617 



1,103.111 
3.812 707 
1,672,178 



7,103.828 



11,315.560 
1,984,983 
1,902,029 



$34,533,189 
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16M. 



1858. 



Hones, etc 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hogt 

Malep .... 



ARgi^^ate 



Number. 



Yalae. 



633,598 $39,513,983 

1,773,667 30.995,68U 



4.845.189 
3.887,015 



10.137,459 



8,031,854 
5,558,487 



$67/199,004 



Knmber. 



655,754 

1,718,640 

3,877,840 

9,541,904 

7,300 



8.800.438 



YaliM. 



$38,450,896 

90,836,979 

4,755,915 

6*191.373 

501,784 



$70,736,247 



The increase of animals, as exhibited in those tables, has been most 
rapid. Since 1847, the increase of population has been S3 per cent; the 
increase of animals 35 per cent.; and the increase of value 130 per cent 
The increase of animals reached its climax in 1854. Since then there has 
been a decline in number^ although still an increase in value. The decline 
has been almost altogether in sheep, and this is due entirely to the depres- 
sion of American woolen manufactures. The sales of Ohio wool in 1852, 
1853 and 1854, were almost entirely in New England, at such places as 
Lowell, Lawrence, Manchester, (N. H.) Nashua, etc. The reduction of 
the duty on foreign wools, the financial crisis of the country, and inciden- 
tal causes, caused a great depression in the woolen manufactures, and a 
consequent reduction in the demand for Ohio wool. Hogs also have de- 
clined in number, though not in price. It is not probable the number of 
hogs in Ohio will increase, at least relatively. On the contrary, they will 
probably decrease. The reason for this I have already given : that, as 
society advances, grain advances in value faster than the meat of animals ; 
and in sucn nations as those which inhabit a very large part of Asia, little 
meat is eaten. This time is yet remote in the United States ; but it is sig- 
nificant of the general progress, that corn is now double in price what it 
was ten years since, and treble its price thirty years since^ 

The number of horses, it will be observed, continue to increase, not- 
withstanding the great number of railroads. This is contrary to the antici- 
pated effect of these roads. It was thought horses would diminish. The 
result is the reverse. The truth is, the great bulk of horses were never 
employed for the mere purpose of locomotion, but for the use of farms; 
and this use is rather increased than diminished by increased facilities for 
transportation. In Ohio, there is another active reason : There is a con- 
stant demand in the interior of the State, and at high prices, for horses. 
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CmcinDati ia probably the most extensive horse market in the country, 
and agents for that market are constantly traversing the State for good 
horses. 

Cattle increase, because— on account of the great amount of corn and 
hay raised in Ohio — ^it has become a very large producer both of beef and 
dairy products. The statistics of exports of these products were given in 
my last report, page 26. The exportation of 120,000 cattle, 20,000 barrels 
of beef; 9,000,000 lbs. of butter, 7,000,000 lbs. of cheese, in addition to 
the domestic consumption of two and a half millions of people, attest in 
strong terms the extent and value of the cattle business in this State. It 
brings an annual income of eight millions of dollars, and may be consid- 
ered among the most profitable branches of business in which the State is 
engaged. 

The following table of the number of cattle in twenty coimties will show 
where the main body of cattle are produced: 

AihtabnU 38^99 

Oayahogft • 30.555 

Fftirfieid 86,964 

Fayette 38.291 

Geauga 33,137 

Haron..... 37,381 

liokiDg 34,555 

Lorain 37,378 

Medina 29,874 

Musklngfim 33,218 

Madison 24,606 

Mahoning !.24,695 

Pioliaway 29.900 

Portage 37,489 

Riehland 25,995 

Seneea 27.078 

Stark 34,031 

Summit 26,889 

TmmbuU 45,452 

Wayne 33^05 

Aggregate 645^79 

This is one-third the whole number of cattle. 

3 — STATISnOB. 
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The following table shows the relative number of domestic animals 
raised in Ohio, as compared with those in England, France, and Bussia; 
and in New York and Pennsylvania: 



HortM. 

Oattle. 
Bbeep. 
Hogs.. 



Aggregate. 



RAnoB. 



Ohio, 



1 to 4 penoBs. 
3to4 
6to4 
4to4 






U 



15 to 4 " 



EDgland. 



I to 14 per'DS 
5 to 14 " 
9*2 to 14 «' 
3>{tol4 «' 



31 to 14 " 



Frmn«6. 



1 to 15 per'iiB 
2^ to 15 
15 to 15 

3 to 15 






u 



20 to 15 '* 



I to5p«noiit 
l^toS 

3 toS 
l}^to5 



*« 



u 



7 to5 " 



If we compound these ratios, we shall find that Ohio has 15 animals to 
England's 9, Bassia's 6, and France's 6. In looking over the table, it will 
be seen that Ohio has a larger proportion of each one of these animals, 
than either of the above countries, except sheep in England, which is due 
to two facts: that the English have encouraged the woolen manufisbcture 
and the taste for mutton. This has made them a wool-growing people ; 
even when sheep lands rent for eight dollars per acre. 

New York had 6,700,000 animals in 1850, and Pennsylvania 4,500,000 
both States having much less proportion than Ohio. The ratio in Ohio 
will probably diminish with the future increase of population. 



IV .POPULATION. 

I have nothing new to add on this head. From 1866 to the present 

time, the annual increase has probably (vufe Beport of 1858, page ) been 

55,000 per annum; which would make the population, January, 1860, just 
2,500,000. It may be less, for the migration /rom the State has been very 
large during the last six years, and that element is very diflScult to deter- 
mine. Since the financial revulsion of 1857, the emigration firom the State 
has been less ; but that is again counterbalanced by the reduction of immi- 
gration into the State. The arrival of foreign immigrants in the United 
States has been reduced to one-third, and without a political convulsion or 
famine in Europe, will never again be as large as it has been. The great 
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migration of Irish to this oountij firom 1847 to 1854, was a direct conse- 
quence of the Irish famine, and the sales of estates, under the " Incumbered 
Estates" act. The population of Ireland was reduced two millions; and 
industry and property placed on a better footing. The Germans continue 
to come yet, in large numbers, but the proportion will not be increased. 
As Ohio derived large numbers of people from this European migration, 
its diminished and retarded progress will have some effect in retarding the 
progress of our population. The chief increase of population now is in the 
towns; but there is a cause of greatly increased population, in the future, 
which is just becoming apparent This is the development of the iron and 
coal minea In the last ten years, this has been quite rapid. One-third of 
Ohio is underlaid with coal and iron ; and there is no State in the Union — 
not excepting Pennsylvania — where fuel for either families or manufactures 
can be obtained permanently at a cheaper rate than in Ohio. In the Miami 
country, coal of excellent quality was had in December, 1859, at the dis- 
tance of one hundred miles from the mines, for 10 cents per bushel (or 
$2 80 per ton). The mining country is now increasing in population at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, which is likely to be increased rather 
than diminished. The time is near when large manufacturing towns must 
arise in that region, and with them, the increase of population, at a very 

rapid rate. 

In the year 1858-9, ending July 1, the number of naturalizcttions was 
greatly more than in the previous year — ^brought out, probably, by the 
excitement of the Congressional elections. This, however, proved no more 
than the large number of European immigrants who arrived in the State 
in the year 1854 — five years previously. 

The number of new structures remains about the same, varying little from 
10,000 per annum. I think it was much greater in 1852, 1853, and 1854. 
Deducting the bams, and additions, &c, which are enumerated in the 
country, there will remain 7,000 per annum, as actually new buildings ; 
and, at the ascertained ratio of population to new buildings, the result will 
be an increase of 50,000 per annum. I give these £Eicts only as data for a 
fidr estimate of population. Before an actual count, there are always great 
mistakes made, especially by sanguine persona 
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V. MINING AND MANUPACTTJEES. 

In my Report of 1867, 1 attempted, as far as the means in mj power 
would allow (by private correspondence and the employment of agents), to 
ascertain, at least a general view, of the manufactures of Ohio. I thought 
the account given (pages 23 — 87) was correct No great change has taken 
place since. The general depression of business has prevented any great 
increase. Two new species of manufacture have been commenced within 
two years, which are of interest, as showing the progress of invention and 
art One of these is that of sewing machines, and the other of coal oil. 
In my Report of 1858, 1 mentioned the fact that there were two factories 
for the making of sewing machines in Cincinnati, and that the introduction 
of this machine had greatly increased the manufacture of clothing. 

I find, by statistical table furnished the New York Times, that the whole 
number of machines made in the United States, up to the close of 1859, 
was 95,000; of which one-half was made last year. At the ordinary 
prices, the selling value of these were Jive millions of dollars. I estimate, 
that not less than ten thousand (10,000), amounting to $500,000 in value, 
were sold in Ohio. They were worth that, in the profits on the clothing 
manufacture in CincinnatL 

The subject of Coal Oil has been fully discussed by Mr. Israel Dille, of 
Licking county, in a very interesting communication to the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Report for 1858-9. Mr. Dille states, that four years since, there was 
but one languishing factory of coal oil in the United States. The first coal 
oil factory was erected in 1856, and since then this manufacture has grown 
up to be a great business. 

I give below a condensed table of the coal oil factories, as furnished by 
Mr. Dille for the Agricultural Report in 1859 : 



Gountiea. 



Ootambiana 

Oayahf'ga 

HamilUio 

Ooahooton 

Jeffenon 

Licking 

Mahoning 

If utkicgum 

Perry < 

Soioto 

Tnsearawaa 

Waahiogton • ... 

TweWd ooantieB 



No. of Facto- 
ries. 



1 
2 
1 

11 
1 
9 
4 
3 
1 

12 
1 
1 



46 



No. of B«tortB 



Crude oil 
daily made. 



137 

10 

97 

80 

14 

12 

I . . • 

8 

4 



365 



OalloDs. 

Nut rep. 

75 

• • . • 

6,150 

180 

2.950 

3,500 

£511 

2U0 

200 

200 



13,725 
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Mr. Dille sapposes there are fallj 15,000 gallons of crude oil made daily 
in Ohio ; equivalent to 10,000 gallons of refined oil ; worth two miUiona of 
dollars per annum. 

In Bboard to Mines. — ^There is nothing new, except the continual 
deyelopment of the salt and coal depositories. Each year gives a new 
growth to the salt wells of Pomeroy and the vicinity. The quantity of 
Ohio salt has increased so much as materially to affect the price, and .con- 
sequently to diminish the profits. This may retard the increase of wells, 
but I must believe that we will, eventually, manufacture our own salt en- 
tirely, and be no longer indebted to other countries for one of the necessa- 
ries of life, which is so abundant in our own rocks and vales. 

In the year 1860, it is to be presumed, the United States will, as hereto- 
fore, take the common statistics of the nation. If so, it will afford the 
best, and, indeed, only good opportunity of procuring the statistics of the 
industrial movement of Ohio. With a little aid, (which I will hereafter 
suggest,) It is possible to place this large and interesting body of statistics 
before the Legialature, at its next session, and long before it will be pub- 
lished by Congress. This, I am sure, will be very desirable, and I shall 
do whatever is in my power to accomplish such a result 

As the Report of 1857 is out of print, I will here recapitulate the sum- 
mary of milling productions for that year : 

Coal mined in 1840 3,513.409 buiheb. 

•« «• 1850 8,000.000 " 

" " 1857 46,100,910 " 

It will be entirely safe to say, that the coal now mined annually exceeds 
50,000,000 bushels. Coal, as a fuel, is coming more and more into use ; 
while the use of it, for machinery, is also fast increasing. So, also, is the 
exportation of coal to the Upper Lakes, to Canada, and to Mississippi 

The iron mining was as follows, viz : 





ForoMM 


Men. 


Pig Metal. 


Value. 


• 

In 1840 


30 
35 
53 


1.42? 
9.415 


28.000 torn 
52,658 *' 


$700,000 


In 1^50 


14256,850 


In 1857 


5,300 


106,000 " 


3.180,000 



There has been no considerable increase of the iron manufactured in 
Ohio since 1857, and a decided depression of the business, though I be- 
lieve two or three new furnaces have come into being. It will be safe to 
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estimate the iron miniDg of Ohio to be represented by 65 furnaces, 6|000 
men, and 110,000 tons of pig metal. 

Of Salt. — The salt manufactures of Ohio is represented, in the year 
1859, by two millions ot bushels (2,000,000) of salt, valued at $500,000. 

The entire value of mining products, consisting of coal, iron, salt, lime, 
gypsum, and clay, (in the form of pottery, brick, &c.,) is fully $10,000,000. 
There hajs been very little increase for the last two ^ years, but it may be 
safely assumed that in a few years to come, when the effects of the last 
financial crisis have entirely worn ofi^ both nuning and manufactures will 
be largely developed. 



VI. COMMERCE AND LOCOMOTION. 

In the Beport of 1858, pages 23, 80, I made an elaborate 
exposition of the export commerce of Ohio. It was, I believe, 
entirely correct, and there has been no important changes since 
then. Notwithstanding the reduction of the grain crop in 1858, the sur- 
plus of products sent from this State was large; and with the revival of 
good crops, the exported produces would far exceed those of any year pre- 
ceding. The animal trade, both in live stock and meats, still continues to 
be immense. The number of hogs packed this winter at Cincinnati is 
about 460,000, — a number considerably exceeding that of any former year. 
The number packed in the State probably reaches 650,000, and the num- 
ber of hogs exported alive, or dressed, 850,000 ; making a total of 1,000,000 
(one milium of hogs) exported from Ohio 1 On the other hand, at least 
300,000 of these came from Kentucky and Indiana, leaving 700,000 hogs, 
of the produce of Ohio, sent to other States, and yielding (including coop- 
erage, salt and packing,) at least Un millions of dollars. 

The number of animals exported from Ohio, during either of the last 
two years, may be stated, in round numbers, as follows : ' 

OatUeCinolndiog salt beef).. .., ISO.OOO 

Hogs (live and iftlt) 700,000 

Sheep * • 300,000 

The number of hogs and cattle brought from Kentucky and Indiana are 
excluded. The ability of Ohio to carry on this great exportation of ani- 
mals depends upon its ability to raise corn and hay. The statistical tables 
of these products show that, in proportion to surface and population, no 
community has exceeded Ohio in this, food-producing, capacity. The su- 
periority of Indian com, as an agricultural product^ is sufficiently proved, 
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by this obvious fact, that, notwithstanding the United States raises, at this 
time, probably nine hundred millions of bushels of corn, yet the demand for 
it is incessant, and the general average of price constantly rising. The 
same is true of hay, and for the same reason. They are the final element, 
the source of the meats, oils, and dairy products, which are always of the 
first importance and greatest intrinsic value in civilized society. 

In immediate connection with the quantities and exportation of agricul- 
tural products, stands the values of those products. Value is a relative 
thing. First — We have the question of price, as determined by the unit 
of currency ; next, we have price as determined by exchange : that is, what 
that unit will buy ; and lastly, iTe have price as determined by the values 
of the unit of currency, or exchange, at different periods. To ascertain 
something of the valiies of our agricultural crops, by a definite standard, I 
procured from Mr. William Smith, of the Cincinnati Merchants' Exchange, 
the market price of staple commodities of consumption in that market 
during the last thirty years. This bill of prices will be found in number 
18, page . The deductions drawn from this table are very instruc- 
tive. United with the expansion of population, and consequently of labor, 
they show, in the simplest and most elementary form, the true cause of the 
rapid rise of wealth and prosperity in this State. On one side of the Com- 
mercial Exchange may be placed hay and corn ; and on the other, sugar 
and coffee. These may be considered as fair exponents of exported 
and imported articles. The table of thirty years of prices shows the fol- 
lowing comparison: 

Wheat. Corn. Sugar. Coflbe. 

In 18S9 — prioe •••• 50 ota. per buah. 35 eta. per bnab. 9 eta. per lb. 15 eta. per lb 

Inl858« •• 1.03 •• 70 " 1^ » IS " 

Com was higher in 1858 than for several years, but so it was in 1829. 
The comparison is, on the whole, &ir. The result is that wheat ha- 
daubledf corn nearly trebled^ while sugar and coffee are lower. The conse- 
quence is, that the ultimate value, that is, the amount o/whecU can begot^ for our 
agricultural products, is moie than double what it was thirty years ago. 
This is not a consequence of any change of the currency ; for if the en- 
larged bulk of currency has increased prices, it has increased all prices, and 
not those of particular articles. On the contrary, the prices of imported 
articles are less ; the price of American cotton prints are less ; the price of 
foreign cloth is less; the price of sugar, coffee and tea is less: but the 
price of our products is greater. The advantage is all on our side. This 
process must go on so long as the fabricating and artistic population in- 
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ereaaes faster than the agrioaltaral ; or, in other words, the town or non- 
produoiDg people increases faster than the producers. This is the case now 
in Ohio. It is so in the whole United States ; and throughout the world. 
Eyen the old city of London is increasing its population rapidly. In the 
meanwhile, whatever may be the difficulties and vicissitudes of seasons 
which the producer of food must encounter, he lives in a time and under a 
commercial system which makes his products always marketable, and al- 
ways high priced. For example, take the following values of a bushel of 
wheat and a bushel of com in the yeais 1829 and 1858 : 

In 1829, abuBhel of wheat bought 6^^ Ibt. of sugur and 3}£ Ibi. of 4X>ffee. * 
In 1858, a bushel of wheat bought 9>^ Iba. of bu^ and 8)^ Ibe. of eoffee. 
lo 1829, a bushel of corn bought S^ Ibe. of sugar and 1^ Ibe. of eoffee. 
In 185b, a bushel ot com bought 6){ Ibe. of sugar and 4% lbs of ooffee. 

The exchangeable value of com and wheat is double, and if we trace our 
products to the market where they are sold, which is the fair mode, (inas- 
much as the price of sugar and coffee is put at the point to which thej 
are exported,) the increased value of our staple products will be more 
obvious. 

2. Bajlroads. — ^In the Beport of 1858, 1 gave three tables, embracing 
all the details of these roads for this State. I have most of the reports of 
roads lor this year ; but there are no important changes which would ren- 
der a repetition of details necessary. The cost and debts of the roads do 
not vary sensibly, and the traffic is not materially greater than it was in 
the year preceding. The most important features to be noted this year 
are as follows: 

1. The Dayton and Michigan Road to Toledo has been completed ; so 
has the Columbus and Pigua Boad^ which together add about 110 miles to 
the aggregate length of railroads in this State. 

2. In the last two years, several of the roads in this State have passed 
into the hands of Beceivens, under decrees of Court; in fact, they are in 
the hands of the Courts, and supposed to be managed by them. Among 
these are the '^Cincinnati, Wilmington k Zanesville," "Marietta & Cincin- 
nati," "Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago," "Steubenville k Indiana,*' 
"Central Ohio," and I think one or two others, embracing nominally, 
forty-five millions of dollars. The only advantage gained by this process is 
the adjudication and settlement of the claims of different classes of cred- 
itors. How far this will be done remains to be seen. The traffic of the 
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roads does not show that their busineas has gained materiall j by legal 
management 

S. The nett proceeds of the traffic of Ohio railroads for 1859, are, on 
the whole, greater than those of preceding years. This is due, however, 
chiefly to the economy of the roads, and the reduction of expenses. There 
cannot be an aggregate increase in the business when the crops and inter- 
nal commerce of the country do not more rapidly increase. The financial 
rerulsion of 1857, and the reduced crops of 1858, affected Ohio railroads 
very seriously. The competition among them was yery great^ and their 
connection with the four great trunk lines of the East was so intimate; 
that they suffered in consequence of such competition. In some particu- 
lani^ there has been a great improvement in the management of Ohio 
roads. A systematized economy has reduced e:spenses; a larger expe- 
rience has secured greater safety; and the general courtesy of officers and 
agents on the roads, has made them examples of good conduct, and gained 
the £Etvorable opinion of the public. 

4. I have been repeatedly inquired of as to the amount and classifica- 
tion of the debts of Ohio railroads, and as to where these debts are held. 
The former questions I have answered in the report of 1858. The last 
one is not easy to answer. Bonds may be sold to contracting parties, but 
are distributed among a great many individuals, and re-transferred in some 
cases, many times. In regard to the debts of two or three large compa- 
nies, I am personally acquainted with the place and parties where bonds 
are sold; and in regard to several companies, I have specific answers. 
Something like a general proportion may be made, which will furnish a 
tolerably correct idea as to the amount of railroad debt held in Europe 
and America. On this subject I think the popular opinion is erroneous. 
It is a common idea that most of our railroad debts are held in Europe. 
This is a mistake. I will state three or four facts which have not been 
taken into view : 

1. The whole debt of the country, and especially of such a State as 
Ohio, is by no means as large in proportion to property, as most persons 
suppose. 

2. The accumulation of wealth and of active capital in the last ten 
years has been enormous, and the result has been a large amount of oapi* 
tal seeking investment wherever there was a promise of large interest. A 
very large amount of railroad bonds did not bring more than 75 cents on 
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the dollar, and bore interest at seven per cent on their face, which is more 
than nine per cent income to the purchasers. These were sold in 1862, 1858| 
1854 and 1855, when commercial paper of the highest character was not 
worth more than six per cent in New York, Hartford and Boston. The 
temptation to buy these bonds was great, and when they were first and sec- 
ond bonds, the danger of loss was inconsiderable, because the roads would 
be worth this debt, whatever might become of other creditors. 

8. A very large part of our whole railroad debt consisted in third 
mortgages and income bonds, whose character was not high enough to 
induce foreign capitalists to invest They were disposed of at home, at 
low prices, and are now worth but little. 

4. Since the crisis of 1857, the confidence in railroad securities has 
been greatly impaired, tod as a consequence American securities have 
been sent home and sold in New York. 

For these reasons, I doubt whether as large an amount of American rail* 
road bonds are held abroad, as is generally supposed. I have, however, 
a number of facts, which will go far to determine the truth on this point 

The following is the distribution of railroad debts, as regards classifica- 
tion, viz: 

Ut mortgages $30,590,550 

2d mortgages 17,935.350 

3d mortgages 8»199,300 

Income boQds» floating debt and other mortgages 13,333,395 



Aggwgale $694287,495 

There are some $5,000,000 of the Dayton Jo Michigan^ and the Mad 
Biver <t Lake Erie^ which are not classified. 

The table below, shows in what places bonds are held, so far as they are 
known to me, or have been returned by the officers of the companies : 

In Eorope. In America. 

Bellefantaine and Indiana R. R Two-thirds. Doe-third. 

Eaton A Hamilton R. R Principally in Mew York. 

Scioto A Hooking Valley In Enrope. 

Mansfield A SAudusky Principally in N. Y., K. J., 

Oonn., Mass. and Ohio. 

GreenWlle A Miami New York. 

Fiqua, Colambns A Indiana $55,000 in Germany. Balance in K. Y.» Phila- 
delphia A New England. 

lion Road. • • • In Connecticut. 

OlcTeland, PainetTille k AshUbola . . One-half. One-halt 
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Ib Europe. In Amerios.' 

Spriogfield A Gblnmbiis In Boston. 

XeniaABelpre In Ohio chiefly. 

Cleyeland, Zaneaville AO Sold in New York. 

Dayton A Weston Three-eighths. Five-eighths. 

Ohio A Mississippi $3,000,000 $7,000,000, chiefly in N. T. 

Karictta A Cincinnati Boad $4,900,000 $3,570,000. 

Toledo A Wabash YaUey Chiefly in N. Y. A N. Eng. 

I find that the total debts of these fifteen roads amount to $33,261,000, 
and that of Ithis (according to the foregoiog statements) $10,061,000 are 
held in Earope, and $23,200,000 held in America ; or, about one-third of 
the total debt is held in Earope, and two-thirds in America. I have no 
reason to doubt (for the reasons previouslj given) that any larger propor- 
tion of rail road bonds are held in Europe, if the whole number extant 
were iocluded. Unfortunately for our own people, the European holders 
of bonds are well secured, and our own are. not, in all cases. Of the $20,- 
000,000 of third mortgage and income bonds, but a small portion will be 
paid. To counterbalance this, probably not much over one half their nomi- 
nal amount was paid in money. Traced up to the actual receipt and ex- 
penditure of cash, probably not more than two-thirds of the nominal cost 
of our roads is represented by money. The other third is represented by 
discounts, exchange, and interest The loss has not fallen on one party 
or class only, but has been shared by stockholders, creditors, contractors, 
and workmen ; so that the burden has not been so severely felt as it would 
have been, had any one of these parties suffered the loss they appear to 
have done on paper. In regard to the State, it has gained double the 
whole cost of the roads, in the increased value of property, and the higher 
prices of produce. 



Vn. PROPERTY, DEBT AND TAXATION. 

A new appraisement of the landed property of this State was made in 
1859. The equalized return was not completed in time for this report 
The county appraisements, however, I have, and from them can make 
some deductions and comparisons, which will aid in forming an idea of the 
just value, increase and relations of property. 

1. The increase of value in property has been much less in the six years 
past than from 1847 to 1853. The reasons for this are two-fold : First, it 
required many years, under the new system of ascertaining real values, to 
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raise the appraisements up to the true cost This had not been done 
wholly ; bat in 1853, the appraisement of property had probably reached 
the just point It follows, of course, that subsequent to that, the increase 
of appraised values could not be as great Secondly, from 1847 to 1858, 
there was an increase in the production of gold, in the United States^ of 
two hundred and jifiy miUiom of dollars. A large part of it was exported, 
but much of it remained and did its work of expanding the currency and 
exciting speculation. At the same time occurred the reduction of the 
Tariff expanding foreign commerce, and the famine in Ireland, increasing 
the export of agricultural products ; and, finally, the making of rail roads, 
which raised the price of all Ohio products. These were enough to pro« 
duce a period of good commercial activity, increase the value of agricul* 
tural products, enlarge the amount of capital to be invested, and conse* 
quently the amount of improvements, and the demand for land. The 
height of this commercial expansion was attained in the summer of 1864 ; 
when it received its first check and gradually declined till the final crisis 
of 1657. This being the commercial history of the period from 1847 to 
1859, it follows that the appraisement of 1858, and the valuation of per- 
sonal property in the spring of 1854, represented the value of property in 
this State at the very highest point which it commercially attained, in that 
period. Any additional value which it has received since, is due to the 
additional labor put upon property by the people, to the accumulation of 
capital by profits — which goes on in proportion to the profits made — ^and to 
the increased crops, if there were such increase. How much this would 
amount to, in the aggregate, would be difficult to ascertain, although we 
shall have in future time (if our annual statistics are carefully obtained and pre- 
served) the elements to solve the problem. The appraisements of 1869, 
made with more than usual care, will represent quite fairly the real in- 
crease of property in that time. 

2. The deficiency of increase^ or rather, the retardation of property as to 
values, in the last six years, has been chiefly in town property. This is ob- 
vious by taking the counties in the abstract at random. Thus — 

Fann Land. Town Ph>perty. 

diampaigii !I5 per cent inereMe.*.. 17 per eent. ineretM 

Olermont 95 " " " — " " " 

Faiifi-ld 10 " •• " — ** " deeieaM 

FhkDklin 15 «« " •' 37 •• " " 

Ooerasey SO " " " 10 <^ " inoreaae 

Highland 33 «• " " 85 " •• " 
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I^ekiiig 10 per oent. inentae — per cent deereMe 

Miami 25 " " •• 20 •• " inefeate 

KoDtgomery 28 " " •• -14 " •' 

Pickaway 25 " •• " 25 « •• deereaae 

Riehland 45 •* *• *« 85 " •• «• 

j>Qgg. ,,.,.20 " '* ** ••••••••••••• ,20 ** •* " 

The general equalization, may haye changed some of these results, and 
there are counties, such as Hamilton, Lucas, Meigs, and Scioto, where the 
reverse is true ; but in a large number of towns, indudmg some of the 
largest and best, property has, in the judgment of the assessors, rather di- 
minished in value. This arises from the general cause I have already men- 
tioned — ^the dbeck given to commercial activity, and consequently to spec- 
ulation and the demand for property, by the reactions of commerce, neces- 
sarily and inevitably attendant upon the sudden influx of gold and the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade. 

8. Notwithstanding these fluctuations of commerce, and this occasional 
retardation of town growth, the aggregate value of property in Ohio has 
materially increased. This will be seen in the result of the assessment of 
lands ; especially in the most purely agricultural counties. The following 
brief table of comparative values, as returned by the assessors, will show 
this: 



Ooimtiei. 



1853. 



Aycnge per 
aore. 



1859. 



Ayenge per 
aere. 



Adams 

Allen 

Athens 

Ohampaign.. 
Olerroont. . . . 

Olinton 

Orawford...< 

Darke 

Fayette 

Hancoek , • 
Highland. . • 

Enoz 

Meigs 

Miami... ... 

Montgomery. 
Piokaway.,, 

Preble 

Richland... 

8Urk 

Union 

Warren 



Aggregate 

General average. 
Inerease 



$9 98 

8 70 

6 69 

34 BO 

93 48 

30 94 

16 96 
19 49 

31 14 
10 39 
18 34 

17 91 
8 99 

98 34 
37 08 
93 79 

93 89 
15 91 

94 41 
10 95 
31 10 



$13 55 

1*^ 37 

9 64 

30 89 

99 60 

96 06 

96 98 

16 68 

96 64 

14 10 

94 94 

91 79 

14 97 

35 76 

47 00 

99 81 

32 81 

99 99 

99 35 

14 00 

38 96 




95 pr. o^nt. 
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These twenty-one counties, with one or two exceptions, whoUj agiionl- 
toral, show an iDcrease in the yalue of feurm lands equal to 25 per cent 
There are several counties appraised, both fiurms and towns, hdow the ap- 
praisement of 1858. There are several others in which there is no mate- 
rial change. The proportions of these classes are as follows : 

Inoreased in yalne • GOooantias. 

Beoreased in value • 13 " 

Xo material ohange * •.... 16 ** 

The cost valuation is, of course, always put considerably below the setting 
price; and justiy, if for no other reason, for the obvious one, that there 
is a real difference in value between the price which A. pays to B. in 
cashj or only one-fourth or on^ikird cash. When cash is required, the 
number of competitors is greatiy diminished ; and price is diminished by 
the profit, whatever it may be, which A. can make on the use of two 
thirds the capital. The margin allowed for the diminution of price, by 
requiring cash, is, however, an arbitrary one, indeterminable by any fixed 
standard. Hence it is that the judgments of appraisers vary so much ; and' 
there is, in different counties, so great a variation in what the assessors seem 
to have assumed as the standard of value. This variance is intended to 
be remedied by the Board of Equalization, and no doubt is, in al arge de- 
gree. Great differences, however, exist between the real and the ap- 
praised values. In order to ascertain, if possible, something near the real 
value of property, as measured by the commercial standard, and the every 
day opinions of men, I requested the Becorders, in the last two years, to 
examine the deeds and mortgages recorded ; if not the whole, yet enough 
to ascertain* an average of the amount and value of tBxm lands sold. This 
was done for two successive years ending July 1, 1859. This would give 
nearly an accurate result for farm lands, but would be worthless for town 
lots which I did not attempt to get In some counties, I have all the 
land sold, and the average price. I give below a number of counties in 
which the whole quantity of land sold was given, and the average price, 
for the year 1857-58 : 
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Ooonties. 



Oothoeton. 
Crawfo d. 
Franklin. . 
OalUft.... 
Greene ... 
Jaekson • • 
Tieking.., 
Morgaa. • i 
Portage... 
Scioto. . • . 



Shelby... 
Wyandot. 



Aggregate, 



ATerage. 



Amount 
of Land sold. 



20 913 acres. 

92.960 

31.414 

35.196 

30.970 

31.038 

33,433 

15.390 

34.131 

26.580 

17,641 

15.308 



ft 
«< 
«< 

n 
tt 
(• 
•e 
<( 
«i 
'I 
ti 



283.964 



tf 



33.663 •< 



Average price 

•old for per 

acre. 



$17 00 

31 74 

35 33 

9 43 

50 00 

7 98 
. 33 44 

15 60 
38 14 

8 56 

15 00 

16 98 



$249 09 



$30 75 



The following is a table of the same counties, for the year ending July 
1, 1859 : 



Coottties. 



Ooehocton. 

Crawford. 

Franklin. . 

Gallia.... 

Graene.... 

Jackson.. 

Licking. . 

Morgan. • • 

Portage... 

Scioto.... 

Shelby... 

Wyandot. 



Amonnt 
of Land sold. 



Aggr^ate 
ATerage.. 



33.760 
33.041 
37.836 
33.485 
17.540 
13.513 
34.760 
36.680 
31.369 
31.861 
18.433 
15.634 



acres. 
« 

c« 

ft 
ti 
i< 
If 
If 

4€ 
t« 
«t 



376 .98 i •• 



ATerage price 
sold for per 



acre. 



$16 50 
34 37 

34 10 
10 98 
45 S3 
13 16 
31 30 
15 70 

35 84 
13 00 
18 00 
13 10 



33.493 <' 



$250 17 



$30 84 



From the above tables some important inferences may be drawn. The 
complete tables of prices for 1867-58 and 1858-59, were addressed to the 
Board of Equalization, and will be found attached (Nos. 14 and 15). The 
above counties, however, are sufficient to show the following facts : 

1. Half of the counties have diminished in value, and half increased ; 
and the general average of price shows that the value of land was almost 
exactly the same in 1858-59 that it was in 1857-58. 

2. The counties which have increased in value (referring to the an- 
nexed tables), are very much scattered ; the difference arising mainly firom 
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some local advantage. The counties in the mineral region, and most of 
those in the north-west^ have increased. 

3. By comparison of the selling prices in the table, with the appraise- 
ments of the assessor, it will be seen that the appraisements come veiy 
near the commercial value. 

4. The average sales of land are 23,000 acres per county, at 921 per 
acre; which gives an annual sale of 2,024,000 acres, at a commercial 
value of $42,072,000. As the State contains 25,000,000 acres, it follows 
that, in twelve years, an amount of land is sold equal to the whole surface 
of the State. This is probably quite true ; for, notwithstanding there are 
many farms which continue in the same family for many years, there are 
many more which are transferred repeatedly in twelve years. 

6. The last £act is one evidence of the rapid subdivision of lands. In 
my Heport for 1857, (page 14) I stated the average amount of land held by 
each person, to be 90 83-100 acres. It is probably less now, and there 
are some counties in which the average size of farms is not more than 
fifty acres. This movement will go on a few years more, when the accu- 
mulation of capital will be invested in farm lands for the purposes of profit 
In that case large faxma will be necessary, and the small owners will be 
bought out, a process which is already commenced in several States. 

2. Taxation. — ^The era of a new appraisement, at a period of twelve 
years, from the first full establishment of the cash valuation, and uniform 
rates, on all species of property, renders a brief review of the progressive 
rates of valuation and taxation, both useful and instructive. The follow- 
ing short table will show the steps of this progress at intervals of four 
years: 

Ag. Valnatioii. Ag. TazafcioiL i 

In 1847 §410,763,100 $3,842,003 

Inl850 430,876,340 4,237,708 

In 1855 860,877,354 8,954,511 

In 1859 845,909,951 10,083»608 ' 

i 

This table is a suggestive one; but will be more so when we examine 
the details, which made up the aggregate of taxes. 
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The following table shows the distribution of taxes in the same year: 



state Tax 

OouDtj taxes 

Town taxes 

Profesaional tax 

School house and special. 
DeliDqneoeies, Ao. ..... . 



^8gr<yt». 



In 1847. 



tMSS,737 

1^7,499 

8,569 
S09.166 
148,769 



In 1850. 



$1,413»830 
1,695,893 

933 
754,684 
165,756 



S,849JQ03| 4,.«S7,708 



In 1855. 



13,754.807 
(2,703.303 
{3,640,775 



493,781 



8.954,511 



In 1859. 



$8,997,918 
3,170.718 
3,414,990 



500,060 



10,088,608 



Making now an analysis of the rates of increase, in each department, we 
find the following ratios for the twelve years, since 1846, when the new 
mode of taxation went into effect^ viz : 



loarsMe d whole tax •••••• ••••! 

Increase of State tax. . • •.•••.-....•• 

Increase of local taxes ••• 

laorsas^ amount raised by the State 

by county and town, 



855 percent. 
165 



« 



ti 



« 



« 



tt 



$1378,000 
5,018,000 



This statement is enongh to show that the great increase of taxes, 
whether in amount or rate, has been caused by the local municipalities, 
and is mainly beyond the control of the Legislature. There are two points 
however, to which the attention of the citizen will be called, viz: 

1. What is the increase of general rate, as it regards property? 

2. What are the objects on which the increase has been expended? 
The increase of the aggregate rate has been 

In 1847 (on aU property) 7 mills. 

In 1850 9.1 « 

In 1855 10.04 " 

In 1859 18 •• 

This is certainly a considerable increase, but quite different from the one 
presented in the former statement This shows that the taxes have actually 
increased 72 per cent, instead of 256. Let us now examine the increase 
in each department : 

State toxin 1847 8.8 millfc 

<« «< 1850 3*3 «« 

<i «( 1865 • • 3ji ^ 

«« '< 1859 •••••• 8.5 «« 



4 — Statibtiob. 
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A very slight increase of State taxation haa taken place, amountbg to 
but 1-10 of a mill, or 7-10,000 of a dollar. 
Let us now look at the local taxation ; 

Bate of loMl teiBtlon in 1847 3.9 miUi. 

" " 1850 6.1 •• 

w •' 1855 6.2 •• 

•* « 1859 7.7 •• 

Here we see in another form the great increase of local taxation. It has 
not onlj increased 800 per cent in amount^ but 100 per cent in the rate. 

Let us now deduct from the revenue raised, bj State taxation, the 
amount paid to schools, and leave only the amount applied to the State 
Government, and its incidental expenses. We have this result In 1847 
and 1868 there was no State school fund, and therefore no deduction to be 
made: 

Tax fiir state pnrpoM in 1847 $1485»7«7 

" •• 1850 1,418,830 

" " 1865 1,462,387 

" • « 1859 ».... 1,645,991 

If it be recollected that the canals have been the last two or three years 
a charge on the treasury, it will be seen that the amounts raised for State 
purposes, have been for the ]ast ten years nearly stationary. This wUl be 
seen by the following rates : 

In 1847 .'. 3.8 miUfl. 

In 1850 '. 3.3 « 

In 1855 1.7 " 

Inl859 1.8 " 

There is, therefore, no citiz/an of Ohio, who does not pay a less rate, on 
the valuation of his property in 1859, than he did in 1847, for State pur- 
poses, although the actual sum of money raised for such purposes 'is 
greater. 

This being the fact, let us inquire on what objects the money raised 
by taxation, has been expended? 

By the Auditor's Beport we find them to be these: 

Debt and InteKit $1,055,119 

Sohoola, Sohool-honies and School Libraries 3,740,000 

Boada ; 405,353 

Bailioada 494,457 
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Bridges t40U67 

PnbUo BaUdingB 976,036 

Oonnfey Poor 280,376 

County PorpoMf • 1,313,327 

Gity, Tovn and Borough PorpoiM 1,450.000 

Township Pnrpotea 980,000 

Special Taaes and ForfeilafM 800,000 

General State Berenne 590,870 

It will be here seen that after deducting the local taxes for schools, roads, 
railroads, bridges, public buildings and infirmaries, the support of the eit7i 
borough, township and county municipalities, ooBtflve-foId more than the 
State goyemmeni Of the whole $10,000,000 raised in this State by taxa- 
tion, less than 6 per cent was raised for the general purposes of the State. 

The proportion for general objects stand thus : 

Intezeet and Sinking Fond • 10 percent 

Slate Sxpenditonf 6 « 

BehooU 98 " 

Poor, ineluding Townehipe • 4 " 

County ImpR>Tementi..«.« • 16 ** 

Ooonties « 13 '* 

OifyfTownand Borough • 1S> " 

The whole amount of State expenditures and interest on the public debt 
and sinldng fund, is but 16 per cent on the whole amount of taxation. 

In 1857 I estimated the whole amount of taxes paid by the people of 
Ohio at $14,678,298. In the year 1869 the revenues collected by the Gene- 
ral Government on imported goods were about $50,000^000, of which at 
least one-tenth were paid by the people of Ohio. The amount and distri- 
bution of taxes paid in 1859, were : 

For State Parpoeee, inelnding the Interaet on the Pablio Debt and Sinking 

Fund $1,645,989 

On School Parpoeee 9,740,000 

For Loeal Parpoeee of aU kindt (ezelosiTe of Sohools) 5,669,011 

Paid to the General GoTemment by OoBtom Hoose Datiee • • 5.000,000 

PaidbyOhioin 1859 $15,054,080 

The amount is but little more than for 1867, but would have been 
greater, had the U. S. Government received the same amount from reve- 
nue duties. ABSuming the basis of $845,000,000 of property (the new 
appraisement only appearing in 1860). The aggregate of taxes paid by 
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the people of Ohio, in 1869, is 1.8 per cent. This is a high ratio, but is 
in no way dependent upon the State authorities. One-third is levied bj 
the U. S. (Joverament in a way not to be seen or felt, and nearly one-half 
is raised by town and county authorities for their own local purposes. 

8. Debts of Becord. — ^In three successiye years, I hare procured the 
amount of the Mortgage and Judgment Debts of this State. Taken in 
connection with the Railroad and Bank Debts, and the State and Munici- 
pal Debts, (all of which are known) and also with the amount of Exports, 
we have sufficient data to determine with much accuracy, the entire Debt 
of all classea 

The Becord Debt for three years stands as follows : 

AmoQnt of Mortgmgei $38,546;2S6 $85,650,000 $30,747,033 

Amount of Jadgmento 7,500,000 9,587,000 9,746,3 L3 

▲nosnt of E. B. Mortgages 55,000,000 61,455,111 61,455,111 

AggrcgAta $101,048,336 $96,693,111 $101,948,457 

In 1857, 1 apprehend, several of the Becorders included B. B. Mort. 
gages ; and if so, the Mortgage Debt of that year is several millions too 
much, — ^this I suppose to be the fact So also, the Bailroad Mortgages 
include the debts of three lines, the larger part of which lie out of the 
State. The entire amount of Lien Mortgages are, however, recorded in 
this State, and are a charge on the property of the Oompanies here. On 
the other hand, we find that the Mortgage Debt increased from 1868 to 
1859, $5,007,088 and the Judgment Debt is gradually increasing from year 
to year. The subsisting debt, secured by mortgage, is that of two years, 
for, by an examination of the records it appears that Mortgage Debts were 
an average time of two years. The subsisting Debt of Becord, therefore, 
on the 1st of January, 1860 was : 

Record Debt of 1858 $25,650,000 

lUoordDebtof 1859 30,747,033 

Judgment Debt of 1859 9,746,313 

Bailrcad Debt of 1859 61.455,111 

Aggregate Reoord Debt $127,548,957 

Now, it will be observed, that the Bailroad Mortgages cover only the 
Bailroads. They are not a lien upon any species of lands, either &rm or 
town ; and that if they were all foreclosed and sold it would not affect the 
value of private property at all. Hence, if we would ascertain the amount 
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of Becord Debt, on the farms, town lots and real property, we must deduct 
the Boilroad Debts, which leaves $66,093,846, as a lien upon the landed 
property of the people. We find, by the Auditor's Eeport, that the value 
of farm lands and town property was |594,714,004. Hence, we find that 
the entire liens upon property is an average of 11 per cent, on the appraised 
value of property ; but there are many counties where the average is less 
than that, and there is a large portion of the State which has no lien upon 
it of any kind. No more conclusive proof can be given of the small 
amount of debt due by the people of Ohio {relatively to many communi- 
ties) than is thus furnished by these statistics. In 1857 I made an esti- 
mate on these data, of the entire debtj of all kinds, private, corporate, com- 
mercial and State. I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of that state- 
ment, and repeat it here with the corrections made by the last years' sta- 
tistics. In round numbers, we have: 

Btete Debt $16.500«000 

OounUea and Oitaee 13,UO0.U00 

KtfOordDebt (8U<cpage53) 127,548.457 

Banks and fiankera 35,01)0,000 

DebUof Gommeroe— impoctatioas 35,000,000 

DebtBof ReUilen *. 25.000,000 

BebkB of Individuals, not Inoladed above in artiolet of oonsninption, Ac . 20,000,000 

Aggregate $251,048,457 

From this ehoold be dedacted RaUroad Debts, beeause only a lien npon 
the Roads 61,455,111 

Debts of the people $189,593,346 

Of the above amount I estimate there is due to persons out of the State, 
$65,000,000, viz : 

From the Stote $15,000,000 

ManioipaUttas .. 10,000,000 

Eeeord Debt # 5.000,000 

To Banks 10,000,000 

DebUof Oommeree 85.000,000 

65,000,000 

Assuming the whole aggregate debt, including Baibroads, at tivo hundred 
and fifty miliums^ and it is little more than one-fimrth the property of the 
State. Deducting the Baibroad Debt and the debt of the people is 20 per 
cent Tbe debt due out of the Slate which when we are looking to the 
wealth of the State, ae a State^ is the true test, and it is 7 per cent on the 
property. 
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Vin. SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

This is one of the most interesting branches of statistical inquiry. In 
mj last Beport (1858,) I gave the detailed result of mj inquiries into the 
number and condition of the infirm and dependent classes. That part in 
relation to the insane, idiotic, deaf and dumb and blind, and that part of 
pauperism which arises from the retail of spirituous liquors, need not be 
repeated ; full information on all these points was there furnished. The 
parts of social statistics reported to me by the county officers, relate to — 
1. New Structures. 2. Marriages. S. Wills and administration. 4. Nat- 
uralizations. 6. Crimes and punishmentd. 6. Suicides, murders and 
casualties. 7. Pauperism. 8. Education — public, corporate, parochial 
and private. On the last head — education — ^I have furnished, as &r as 
possible, the statistics of colleges, seminaries and schools, (not receiving 
public aid,) making, with the statistics of the public 'schools, a complete 
review and synopsis of the education of the pupils. To these I have 
added the programme of instruction m our colleges and schools. 

1. New Stbuctubes. — ^These are one part of our social movements; 
for as population increases, new houses are built^ and store-houses, school 
houses and churches are added. If we take a community in this State, 
living in the ordinary way, and of large size. It will average 6 persons to 
the whole number of structures of every kind. The fact, then, that the 
number of structures, including many which are not dwelling houses, 
(probably one-third the whole number,) does not make an estimate based 
on the raiio inaccurate, at least till society becomes so old, that many of 
the new structures are merely rebuilding old one& 

Ntunbarof new stnioiani in 1858 • • •••• 10,400 

*' •< .'< 1859 9;m 

Aggregate of two yean 19,000 

There was a falling off in 1869, of more than a thousand, in the ereo- 
tion of buildings, and this corresponds with the other fact, that town 
growth has been seriously retarded since 1867. If we may take these two 
years as a fair test, and an average of 6 to each structure, it will give 
not &r £rom my estimate of 66,000 per annum as the growth of pop- 
ulation. 
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2. Marbiagss. — ^We get the morriagefl, as I remarked in former 
reports, with tolerable accuracy; fiEdliDg short a little, in consequence of 
persons in some religious bodies preferring to publish the bans of mar- 
riage in church, to getting a license. The number, however, is smalL The 
marriages for three successive years^ making allowance for some counties 
which failed to return them, (only one in 1859,) were : 

In 1857 93,400 

In 1858 33,428 

In 1859 ; 30^05 

The diminution which has taken place in some counties, may be seen by 
the following returns from Hamilton and Cayahoga. 

Hamilton. Oayahoga. 

Inl857 3.710 881 

In 1858 3,606 838 

In 1859 3,433 784 

The number of marriages in these populous counties has diminished 
876 in the past three years. This corresponds with the comparative dimi- 
nution in structures, and town growth. 

3. Wills akd Admikistbations. — ^The number of these in 1869, 
were: 

Wmi ^ 3,013 

Adminiitntiont 8,603 

I know not that we can make any practical inference from these fftcts, 
except this very obvious one, that only a small portion of the persons who 
die either leave a will, or have their estates administered upon. A large 
part of those who die are children, or persons without tangible property, 
and a large part of the remainder take no precaution about their estates, 
which often descend quietly to the heirs without any action of the law. 

4. Natubalizations. — The naturalizations of the last two years, were : 

In 1868 4,601 

In 1859 8,933 

It will be seen that the naturalizations were nearly doubled in 1869. 
This class of statistics generally depends largely upon the excitement of 
elections. In the &J1 of 1869, a large number of voters were drawn out, 
and a large number naturalized in the towns. Making due allowance for 
thiS| it is obvious a part of this increase is due to a large immigration in 
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1854. Of those naturalized in United States (Courts, I have no return of 
their nativities; but for all others, their nativities were as follows: 

1858. 1859. 

XoglAnd, SooUand and Wal«f.«.. 649 796 

Ireland 595 1,861 

Germany 2,313 4,730 

AUothen 431 637 

The German immigration exceeds all others, and still continues in a 
very large stream. 

5. Crimes and their Punishments. — This table (23) is very full and 
complete; so was that of the preceding year. They present this result: 



Against 
the penon. 



In 1858. 
In 1859. 



Decrease. 



807 
657 



150 



Against 
IVopeity. 



987 
966 



SI 



Against 
SUtmtea. 



1,759 
1,615 



144 



Total In- 
dietmeots. 



3.553 
3,493 



60 



There is some discrepancy in the details, from the want of discrimina- 
tion, in a few cases, as to the offense. There are three counties wanting 
only. With these, the total number of indictments would probably 
amount to 8,600, and be nearly the same with last year. 

The number of convictions were : 

In 1856 1,934 

In 1859 1,495 

The proportion of convictioiiB has increased, but is still much leas than 
one-half. 

The view of crime is not complete without taking into view the police 
offenses of the citiea The following are the reports of the mayors of 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus : 

Oinoinnati 6,844 

OlereUnd 1.478 

Oolnmbns S45 



Police oAmsea ^. 



8,567 



A large number (say one-third) were for offences against the State ; but 
of these not one-fourth were ever brought to trial before a jury. No less 
than thirteen hundred were from drunkenness, and probably many more 
indirectly. Taking out 500, as near the number of those persons who 
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were indicted, and adding the remainder to the whole number of indict- 
ments, and we have 11,700 as the total of crimes and offences committed 
in 1859. To this we should add some 500 more, for Toledo, Dayton, and 
other large towns. The whole aggregate will be above 12,000, and but 
little different &om last year. 

6. Suicides, Mubdebs, and CASUALTiES.-^This is a very interesting 
branch of our social statistics. The crimes of violence in Ohio are quite 
numerous, and suicide has evidently increased in the last two or three 
years. We cannot tell exactly how &r, until we have the returns of sev- 
eral years. The reports of the last two yeajs (estimating 11 counties not 
returned in 1859) were as follows {vide table 24) : 

In 1859. In 1858. 

Hnrden 50 60 

SnSeidM 68 70 

Ouiuaties 975 310 

AggKgAlet "393 440 

« 

This would seem to show a decrease in each of these results, but as in 
1858, a large number of counties were estimated for, the aggregate may 
not be exact. The number of casualties has diminished sensibly, and chiefly 
in railroad accidents. Very little loss or damage now occurs from that 
cause. 

7. Faupbbisic. — The whole number of paupers in 1869 {yids table 25) 
is 18,188, being an increase over 1868 of 8,025— a decided increase. Of 
these, 8,265 were supported in infirmaries, and 9,118 were out-door poor, 
or supported by townships. The charitable institutions of Cincinnati, and 
the out-door poor of Dayton, and some other towns, are not included. If 
they had been, the aggregate would have exceeded iweniy thovsand. It 
has been said that the " out-door" poor are frequently but repetitions of the 
same persons, and that they receive but temporary relief This is true, and 
would be a substantial objection to placing them among '^ paupers," were 
it not for another fiict : that each year presents the same number, and they 
even increase; so that this number is fairly the proportion of paupers 
which belongs to this State. They accumulate in the large towns, because 
there every preparation is made to incommodate them, and thus tempt 
ihem to go there. Asylums, infirmaries, hospitals, orphan houses, and 
refuge houses, form an attraction to the minds of the poor, disabled, dis* 
eased, and infirm. 
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8. Statistics of Edugatiok. — ^In this article I propose to make a 
review of the entire education of this State, connected with its origin, his- 
tory and progress. This will be done in the following order : 

1. Origin of Land Grants; 

2. State assumption of School Funds; 
8. Executive action ; 

4. Legislative action ; 

5. Progress of the School System ; 

6. Taxation for School Purposes ; 

7. Social action ; 

8. Statistics of all Branches of Public Education ; 

9. Statistics of Private, Parochial, and Corporate Education; 

10. Programme of the CJourse of Studies in Colleges and Universities. 

History and statistics are not the same, but they are often included in 
the same boundaries, and one often includes the other. If we were asked 
for the history of a State or nation, in material progress, in people, or artsi 
strength, or magnitude, tiiat history must be written almost wholly in sta^ 
tistical characters ; and even if we were to trace the progress of causes, and 
the efiectB of those causes, they could not be so well expressed as if we 
were to give a statistical account, in chronological periods, from the first 
appearance of the germ through its successive developments. On the other 
hand, if we would give a statistical view of education or intellectual pro- 
gress, we must connect its several parts with some history of their origin 
and relations. It is this necessity which obliges me briefly to add, at 
least, a chronological history of our educational system to the tables, which 
express the facts of its condition. 

Schools of instruction are in Ohio, as in all communities, divided into 
two classes : 1. Those which are sustained, in whole or in part, by publio 
funds, and regulated by law ; and 2. Those which are sustained by private 
funds or charities, and regulated at the discretion of individuals, or of cor- 
porations. I shall consider these separately, and endeavor to present a 
concise and yet perfect view of each. The statistics of private and corpo- 
rate schools have never been obtained, but are essential to a correct view 
of the amount and character of our school instruction. After an extensive 
and laborious correspondence with numerous persons, I am able to present 
what is substantially the correct statistics of our private and corporate in- 
struction. 
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1. Of the Public School Ststek. — The ceasioD, by the original 
States, especially Yirginia, of lands claimed by them, north of the Ohio 
Biyer, was the origin of the public school system of the northwestern 
States. In May, 1785, the " Ordinance for ascertaining the mode of dis- 
posing of lands in the western territory," was perfected by Congress. By 
one of its provisions, a thirty-sixih part of every township was expressly 
reserved from sale " for the maintenance of public schools within said town- 
ship." A township was, by law, to be six miles square, and, therefore, to 
contain thirty -six square miles, of 640 acres each, since called "sections." 
The grant of a thirty-sixth part was, therefore, the grant of a sectioD, con* 
taining 640 acres, to each township. When the public lands were sur- 
veyed, a particular section was set off, in each towDship, as the "school 
section," and this portion of public land was for a long time the only sup- 
port or endowment of the public schools. In 1787, the Ordinance for the 
government of the Northwestern Territory was passed, by which the pro- 
visions of the land ordinance were confirmed, and a solemn declaration 
made, that " Schools, and the means of Education, shall forever be en- 
couraged." In a subsequent contract for the sale of a large body of lands 
to the Ohio Company, two entire townships were granted for the endowment 
of a university ; and in a contract, with John Clevo Symmes, for the sale 
of lands between the Miami rivers, another entire township was granted for 
an academy, or college. 

Ab Ohio contains {vide statistics of 1857) 25,576,960 acres, the govern- 
ment grant for public schools was: 

Behoolt • 710,471 aores, 

OoU«geft 69.130 '• 

Aggngftte 779,591 ** 

LookiDg to the assessed value of property, and to the actual value and 
locations of these townships, the public land granted to schools in this 
State, if retained to the present time, would be worth twenty miliums of 
dollars. If, however, it had been retained, schools either would not have 
been established, or have been supported wholly by taxation. The lands 
also would not have been successfully cultivated; and perhaps the schools 
of the State have derived as much advantage from the sale of the school 
lands as would be now derived from them, if they were retained, at their 
fuU value. The taxation for schools now exceeds the interest on forty-five 
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millions, and is sustained, chiefly, by the high valae of lands, aiiong from 
cultivation. 

Although the Ordinance of 1786 had solemnly guaranteed the setting 
apart of " orie thirty-giadh potrf of the northwestern territory, for purposes 
of public instruction, yet there were several barriers in the way of the 
practical reception of this grant Prior to the formation of the State 
government. Congress made huge grants for special purposes within the 
bounds of Ohio, viz : 

1; The grant of 12,000 acres, in tracts of 4,000 acres each, to the Society 
of United Brethren, for propagating the gospel among the heathen, in trust 
for the Christian Indians of the MuskinguuL These tracts were located at 
the missionary stations of Schoenbrun, Onattenhutten, and Salem, and were 
subsequently reoonveyed to thd United States^ in consideration of certain 
provisions made for the benefit of the Society, and of the surviving rem* 
nant of Indians. 

2. The tract between the Scioto and Little Miami Hirers was reserved, 
by Virginia, from her cession to the United States, for the satisfaction of 
land bounties, issued to her troops, upon the old continental establishment 
This tract included the greater part of ten or twelve counties. 

8. In the same manner, what is called the Western Beserve, constitut- 
ing now twelve counties, were granted the State of Connecticut, in lieu of 
her claim under the charter of Charles, to extend her boundaries, through 
the State of Ohio, to the Pacific Ocean. 

4. The U. S. Military District was granted in 1796, to satisfy the land 
bounties made by Congress to the officers and soldiers of the Bevolutioni 
This grant was chiefly in the counties of Coshocton, Muskingum, Licking, 
Tuscarawas, Knox, Holmes, Morrow, Delaware, and Franklin. 

5. A large part of the public lands of Ohio were yet possessed by the 
Indians, whose title must be extinguished before the grant of Congress 
could take 'effect 

From this statement of the grants of Congress to other parties, it appears 
that if no compensation was made to this State for lands previously given 
away, that scarcely more than half the original grant of one thirty-sixth 
part of the public lands would be conceded to the State of Ohio. 

To remedy this deficiency, the Ohio Convention of 1802 accepted the 
proposition made by Congress, to form a State government, and conceding 
an equivalent for the school sections, where the same had previously been 
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sold or dispocied of (as was the case in some instances), with this important 
proviso^ viz : that Congress shall make a like donation, equal to the one 
thirtj-sixth part of the amount of the lands in the U. S. Military Tract, for 
the support of schools in that tract, and the same for the support of schools 
in the Yir^nia Beseryation, so far as the unlocated lands of that tract will 
supply the provision ; and that a donation of the same kind shall be made 
to the inhabitants of the Connecticut Beserre ; and that of all the lands 
which may be hereafter puichased of the Indian tribes, within the State of 
Ohio, the one thirty-sixth part shall be given, as aforesaid, for public 
schools. Congress, by the act of March, 1808, assented to this proviso, 
enacting that these, and all other grants for this purpose, shall be held by the 
Legislature in trust for this use, and for no other intent or purpose whatever. 

In conformity with this grant and contract, Congress appropriated to the 
n. S. Military District, 72,000 acr^ or about one thirty-fourth part of the 
whole District By subsequent enactments, an amount equivalent to about 
one thirty -sixth part of the Yirginia Military District was appropriated. In 
different acts of Congress, 9S,758 acres were appropriated to the Western 
Beserve. So, also, one thirty-G&xth part of the Moravian Grant, afterwards 
reconveyed to the United States, was set apart for schools. In this man- 
ner the whole thirty-sixth part of the surfiice o^ Ohio, originally guaranteed 
in the Ordinance of 1785, has been devoted to the establishment and main- 
tenance of public schools in OMo. 

By different acts of the Legislature, and votes of the people within the 
several districts, the lands of U. S. Military District, the Western Beserve, 
the Yirginia Military District, and the Moravian Missions, and other school 
lands, were severally sold, and the money loaned to the State in perpetuity, 
the interest on it being paid pro rata to the several schools. This consti- 
tutes the bulk of the " Irreducible Debt" of Ohio. 

By the statement of F. M. Wright (Auditor of Stated the several school 
funds, and the interest on them were, in 1868, as follows, viz: 



FrinoipaL 



IntflVMt 



Seetion 16 sehool fond 

Western Reier?e aehool fond 

ViisLnia MiliUry Bchool fund. • 

IT. §. MiliUry sehool fond 

Section 29 mdooI fond 

MonTian school fond 

Aggregate ^ 



$1,894^85 

S56J9I 

164.790 

130,972 

€6,632 

3,160 



$3,495,360 



$110,499 

15,310 

13,096 

7,316 

3.731 

189 



$149,031 
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2. ExECunyB Becommbnditions.— Having thtm stated the founda- 
tions laid for public education, by the Congress of the Confederation* 
and the earlj founders of Ohio, I will briefly notice the action of the 
executive and legislative departments of this State, in furthering the origi- 
nal intention and establishing the present School System. In this revieWi 
it is pleasing to find all the Chief Magistrates, and all the most esteemed 
men, of all opinions and parties, coinciding in the high value placed upon 
the education of the people, and its necessity to the maintenance of mor- 
ality and religion, freedom and intelligence. 

Commencing with the administration of Qovemor St Clair, the subject 
of education occupied the serious attention of the first session of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, held at Cincinnati in September, 1799. f The Gt>ver- 
nor brought the subject to the attention of that body, and they instructed 
their Ddegate, William Hexiry Harrison, (since President) to urge upon 
Congress the passage of such laws as might be necessary to secure tities to 
such lands as were granted by the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. 

When the Constitution was formed, in 1802, a section was put in the 
Bill of Bights declaring that no laws should be passed to prevent the poor 
from participating in all the benefits of the schools, academies and colleges, 
which were thus endorsed. by the public lands, and the doors of these in- 
stitutions should be open to scholars of every grade, without distinction or 
preference whatever. 

The first Message delivered to a Legislature of the State of Ohio was in 
1808, when Governor Edward Tiffin congratulated the Legislature on the 
liberal grants of land made by the United States for the purpose of educa- 
tion and religion, advantages which he thought superior to those which, 
perhaps, any other country could boast of. In 1804, he again referred to 
the subject. The first act in relation to school lands was that of 1808, 
which provided for improvement leases. This act was repealed in 1804. 
Li the years 1809 and 1810, Governor Samuel Huntington commended 
schools and seminaries to the patronage and encouragement of the State. 

In 1810, Governor Meigs congratulated the State on its endowments for 
schools. 

In 1816, Governor Thomas Worthington said, "The opportunity for ac- 
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quiring aa education in Ohio has hitherto been confined to the few, and as 
a general dissemination of learning necessarily conduces to the improve- 
ment of morals and behavior, while in effect it gives to the people a more 
extensive knowledge of their rights, it becomes the Legislature of a free 
State to adopt measures co-extensive with their means to accomplish these 
objects." 

At this period, the State had been organized thirteen years, and no 
practical use had been made of the grants for public schools, and, as said 
by the Governor, education was confined to the few. ^ 

In the session of 1816-17, two acts were passed in relation to schools, of 
some importance ; one enabling library and school societies to be incorpo- 
rated, and the other for leasing school lands. 

Governor Worthington, in his Message of 1817, pointed out one of the 
evils attending the then state of education, and the mode of remedying 
it This was by a distinct institution for the education of teachers, which 
now, at the distance of forty years, under the name of normal schools, is 
deemed one of the necessities of the age. In 1858-9, we had three nor- 
mal schools, two of them private institutions in this State, which are re- 
sorted to by teachers, and have doubtiess, performed a good work. 

Considering that there was then no fiee schools in the State, and that 
the teachers employed were often both ignorant and profligate, the follow- 
ing passage from the Message of 1817, marks out a plan well adapted to 
the wants of the time, and which is the jint oiUline of the system now in 
practical operation. 

" In the formation of a superstructure, the foundation must be solid, to 
make it lasting and Tiseful. If we expect in our youth religion, moralily 
and knowledge, suitable teachers must be employed to produce this effect 
With a view to aid in effecting this desirable object, I recommend to the 
consideration of the General Assembly, the propriety of establishing at the 
seat of government a free school, at which shall be taught the different 
branches of an English education, at the expense of the State, to such num- 
ber of boys, the children of parents unable to educate them, and no others, 
as the Legislature may deem proper ; that whenever young men thus edu- 
cated shall become qualified for that purpose, they shall, when proper sal. 
aries are famished them, have the preference of employment in the public 
schools of this State, and shall be obliged to serve as teachers of schools 
until they are twenty-one years of age, and afterward, so long as they con- 
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duct themselves well, shall have the preference of employment The 
whole to be under such regulations as the Legislature may from time to 
time adopt" 

It may be added here, without impropriety, that Governor "Worthington 
was the founder of the State Library. He appropriated a part of the con- 
tingent fund to the purchase of the first books put in the Library. 

Li 1820-22, Governor Ethan Allen Brown, earnestly and elaborately 
treated the subject of schools in his Messages to the Legislature. Notwith- 
standing the general depression of property at that period, in the Western 
States, the/rs^ act was passed which authorized the levy of a tax for school 
purposes. This was the first practical step in founding our present system 
of attaining a revenue for such uses, 

Li December, 1822, by theresignationof Governor Brown, Allen Trimble 
(Speaker of the Senate) became acting Gbvemor, and in pursuance of a 
resolution of the General Assembly, appointed a committee to '' rq>ort a 
system of education adapted to common schools." This committee had been 
reconunended by Governor Worthington in the session of 1818-19. He 
recommended that it "shall form a Board for school purposes, and who, 
in the recess of the Legislature, shall collect such information, relative to 
the school funds of the State, and who shall lay before the next Legisla- 
ture such a system for the establishment of elementary schools throughout 
the State, as they may be enabled to devise from all the information to be 
obtained on the subject" The resolution for the appointment of this com- 
mittee was not adopted by the Legislature, as we have seen, till 1822, when 
Qt)vemor Trimble appointed the following persons, viz: Caleb Atwater, 
John Collins^ James Hoge, Nathan Guilford, Ephraim Cutler, Josiah Bar- 
ber, and James M. Bell. No formal report firom this committee appears 
to be on record, but it is known that its members exerted themselves in 
favor of a system of free schools as now established. 

Li 1828, Governor Jeremiah Morrow made a strong recommendation 
of general education, and in February, 1825, the Legislature passed a law 
establishing a tax of a half miU for school purposes, to be levied on the 
general list by the County Commissioners. 

Li December, 1826, Governor Allen Trimble spoke in the strongest 
language of the benefits to be expected firom a system of general education. 
Li this session (1827) an act was passed for the sale of the school lands, if 
the people authorized it by vote, and also an act supplementary to the act 
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passed in 1825. A State fiiiid for the support of schools was also estab- 
lished by the State, guaranteeing the payment of six per cent interest on 
the monies resulting from the sale of school lands and salt lands. 

In Febmaryy 1829, another act, amendatory of the school laws, was 
passed. 

In December, 1830, Gt>yemor Trimble, retiring from office, said : '' Oar 
common schools have gradually increased under the law for their regula- 
tion and support. Oar numerous academies and colleges are in a flourish- 
ing condition, and are all receiving a gradual accession of students. Our 
female academies are increasing, and a deeper interest is felt throughout 
the State for the instruction of this most interesting part of the population." 

In 1831, Governor Duncan M* Arthur said: "Our schools and colleges 
should always receive the most favorable consideration of the Legislature." 

In 1832 and 1833, Governor Lucas commended the public schools to 
the Legislature, and said: '' The importance of perfecting such a system 
cannot be too forcibly impressed upon your consideration." 

In 1836, the General Government having a larger revenue than it needed, 
appropriated the surplus to the several States, of which about two millions 
fell to the share of Ohio. A question arose as to what should be done with 
this large sum. In his Message, on retiring, Governor Lucas said: "On 
this subject I have thought much, and can devise no plan for the applica- 
tion of this money, that would be likely to diffuse its benefits to every 
class of the community, more than its application to the support of Com- 
mon Schools. I would, therefore, recommend to your consideration, in the 
most express manner, the propriety of constituting it, at once, a Common 
School fund, to be irrevocable; the State to become the Trustee of said 
fund." This recommendation was of the highest importance, for, as I shall 
show, under another head, it was the origin and main cause of the act of 
March, 1838, which carried this recommendation into practical effect 

In 1836 and 1837, Governor Vance urged upon the Legislature the main- 
tenance and encouragement of the Schools, and particularly the appropria- 
tion of the revenue of the surplus fund derived from the General Govern- 
ment, to that object He urged specially that this fund was derived from 
the lands and should belong to the poor, who would receive its benefit by 
establishing free schools. This recommendation of Governors Lucas and. 
Yance was finally adopted by the act of March, 1838. 

The successive Governors of Ohio, since that time, Corwin, Shannon, 
5— SiAnsnos. 



Bartley, Bebb, Ford, Wood, Medill, and Chase, have aU siutained and ad- 
vocated the support and enoouiagement of the school system. Indeed, it 
is honorable to the State of Ohio that all its leading men have sustained 
the policy of free public schools, in which the poor should be equally en- 
titled to the public instruction, and by which the entire mass of the people 
should finally be educated up to the level of that active intelligence and 
sound morals by which alone a BepubUcan Gt>vemment can be perma- 
nently sustained. 

3. Origin and Pbogress of School Legislation. — ^I have already 
referred, in the foregoing brief survey of executive action and encour- 
agement in regard to the school system, to several of the most important 
laws on that subject ; but neither the history nor statistics of school legis- 
lation can be understood without a chronological statement of the origin 
and substance of those laws which make epochs in the school movement 
Nor can that be understood without referriug to some of the social move- 
ments immediately connected with them. I shall make tlys statement 
in the briefest terms.* 

1. The Ordinance of May, 1785, for ascertaining the mode of disposbg 
of the public lands, and the subsequent Ordinance of 1787, for the govern- 
ment of the Korth Western Territory, was the real and substantial founda- 
tion of our school system. The acceptance of this by the State of Ohio, on 
coming into the Union, made it impossible that either the National Gk>v- 
emment, or the State, could withhold from the purpose of education the 
one thirty-sixth pari of the land of the State, dedicated to it by the original 
confederation. If we take the present average valuation of land for taxa- 
tion, and from that deduct one-third^ as the value added by the improve* 
ment of adjacent lands, we shall find that the national grant for education 
in this State, if preserved to this day, is worth twelve millions of dollars, 
tiiough not an acre of it were in cultivation. It is true tiiat the interest of 
this fund would be wholly insufficient to support our present schools, but 
it was the foundation of them, and the stimulus by which the public mind 
was excited to greater efforts. 



• In thU utiole, 1 luiTe used freely the " Manual of the School Syatem," by James W, Taylor , 
the " Statistical Beyiew " of Popular Efibrts, by W. T. Coggeahall, and the *< Transaotione of 
the College of Teaehen." 
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2. I have noticed the laws attempting to lease the school lands, and to 
incorporate school societies and libraries. These, however, were ineffectual, 
and it became evident that, as the lands in their wild state could jield no 
income, eventuallj a school tax must be levied. In January, 1821, the 
first act for this purpose was passed. The substance of this was, that by 
vote of the people, in each township, the trustees were to lay it off iiUo 
school districts^ that the householders, in each school district, might assemble 
and elect a school committee of three, and that the property of all persons 
residing in the district was liable to tax^ levied by the school committee, for 
the purpose of building school houses and supplying the deficiency of 
money, for the support of teachers, not paid by parents and guardians. 

This law constituted an epoch in one particular, that of establishing the 
principle of taxation for the support of schools. The law itself was not im- 
perative, either as to school or tax, and this taken in connection with the 
&ct that there was then little money in the country, and that the benefitcr 
of public schools were little understood, caused the law to be inoperative in 
most sections of the State, and the want of schools was still felt and ac- 
knowledged by public men. 

8. The committee appointed by Grovemor Trimble, in 1822, of which 
Caleb Atwater, Ephraim Cutler, and Nathan Gruilford were the most ac- 
tive, continued their efforts in private as well as public, which exertions, 
with the strong recommendations of Governor Morrow and the fortunate 
need of the school friends in aid of the canal interests, resulted in the school 
law of February, 1825. The main and important feature of this act was, 
that the County Commissioners were directed to levy half a miU on the dol- 
lar ^' to be appropriated for the use of common schools, in their respective 
counties." The difference between this act and that of 1821 was, that the 
act of 1821 made the levy of the tax voluntary^ on the part of the school 
district, and the act of 1825 made the levy of a tax imperative throughout 
the State. The assessment was, in 1825, halfsL mill; inl829, three-fourths; 
in 1836, one and a half mills. 

The value of this act consisted mainly in the fact that, after thirty years 
of effort on the part of the most intelligei\t and patriotic men of the State, 
the principle was finally established, that a tax should be levied on the whole 
property of the State^ for the support of common schools, Conmiendable as this 
act was, it was very inefficient in practice. How inefficient it was, may be 
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seen by the following leferenoe to the property and aflBeasments ot the 
State: 

IVoperty. BelMol Tax. 

In 1825 #59.527^6 $99,763 ^^MiUTuc 

Inl841 100^51.837 50.425 ^ MiUTuc 

On the Buppofiitioii that this law was xmchanged, it would have raised 
but $50,000 in 1841, when the State had 1,580,000 inhabitants, or not over 
ten cents to each child or youth entitled to the benefit of the schools. In 
Cincinnati, and a few towns where the friends of public education exerted 
themselves, the common schools were established, but accomplished little 
more than an example of such institutions, till more efficient laws were en- 
acted. The benefit derived fiom the principle established in the law of 
1825 was, however, invaluable, and accomplished, as a germinating seed, 
the most fruitful results. 

4. The next most important act of legislation, (that of March, 1838,) 
was due mainly to a popular impulse, arising from the discussions of the 
college of teachers. An institution called the " Academic Institute " held 
regular meetings* in Cincinnati for the discussion of educational questions. 
The leaders in this movement were Albert Pickett and Alexander Kin- 
mont, both teachers. In consequence of the interest taken in this subject 
they called a general convention of the friends of education in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, in June, 1831. From this arose the ''Western College of 
Teachers," which continued for fourteen years, till 1845, carrying on the 
most fresh and animated discussions on all the controverted and interest- 
ing points of education, till it finally accomplished, in the excitement of 
popular feeling, and the liberal acts of legislation, all the ends for which 
it was instituted. Among the first objects of interest was the inefficiency 
of the school system and the ignorance of teachers. These points were de- 
bated until the principles necessary to action and improvement were de 
termined. Looking to an efficient school law, the college of teachers passed 
a resolution that, it would greatly advance the interests of education in the 
West^ for teachers and friends of education to hold periodical conventions 
at the seats of Government, in the different States, during the session of 
the General Assembly. In pursuance of this resolution a convention of 
teachers and friends of education was held at Columbus, assembling on the 
13th of January, 1836. Of this convention. Governor Lucas was Presi- 

•Mr. GoggMhall's « Statisiioal Reriew." 
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dent, Dr. Hoge, Yioe President^ and Milo G. Williama^ Secretary. Prior 
to this time, in the then administration of Qoyemor Vance, Professor Cal- 
vin E. Stowe had been appointed an agent of the State to visit Prussia and 
obtain information on the Prussian system of instmction. He had now 
just returned, and was a member of the convention. The Prussian schools 
were discussed, lectures delivered and debates held. The subject of com- 
mon schools was referred to a committee, and on the 15th of January the 
committee reported, by E. D. Mansfield, pointing out the defects of the 
school law and recommending amendments, chiefly in relation to the ap- 
pointment of a Superintendent of common schools. The requisition of 
higher qualifications on the part of teachers, the greater responsibility and 
additional duties of the examiners, and the establishment of school libra- 
ries and the collection of school statistics by means of reports. This re- 
port was adopted in the form of a memorial to the Legislature, and all its 
recommendations have since been embodied in the school laws, although 
the office of Superintendent and the establishment of school libraries, have 
met with a vigorous opposition. 

The conventbn of the friends of education met again in the winter of 
1886-37, and recommended the substance of the acts of March, 1888| 
which was adopted by the Legislature, and made one of the most impor- 
tant school epochs of the State. Governor Lucas, who was President of 
the Educational Convention of 1836, was also Governor in previous yeans, 
and on retiring had recommended the irrevocable appropriation of the in- 
terest on the sxurplus fund and other trust monies, to the support of schools*. 
This was strongly seconded by the Educational Convention, and the result 
was the act of March 7th, 1888. The main part of this law was the estab- 
lishment of a permanent school fund, which, although it has since been 
partially repealed, re-enacted, modified and greatly enlarged in proportion 
to tiie wants of the State, yet, like the act of 1825, settied a principle, and 
was the immediate cause of advancing the common schools into a state of 
greater activity and usefulness. By tiie act of 1888, the common school 
fund was to consist oi "the interest on the surplus revenue, at five per 
cent, the interest on the proceeds of salt lands, the revenue from banks, 
insurance and bridge companies, and other funds to be anniuzUy provided 
by the State to the amount of two hundred thousand doUars.^^ Considering 
that the population of the State was then only half of what it is now, and 
that the benefit and necessity of general education was not then impressed 
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SO strongly on the popular mind, and that the property of the State had not 
more than a tenth of its present value, the legislation of 1888 must be re- 
garded as extremely liberal. 

The law of 1888 embraced other important features of which one was 
the provision for the erection of school house& The law had made pro- 
vision for these since 1821, but requiring so large a proportion of house- 
holders, and so complicated, as to produce little practical good. The act 
of 1888 enabled a majority of the voters present, being householders, to 
determine, by vote, on the erection and purchase of a lot, and how much 
money should be raised, and also authorized the directors to sell or ex- 
change the houses, and reinvest the funds. Since that time, the building 
of school houses has become more frequent, and the time is not distant 
when every school district in the State will have a house devoted to educa- 
tion, at once neat and commodious. 

5. I pass over various laws amending those in force, increasing or di- 
minishing the amount of tax to be levied, making alterations in the details 
of the school regulations, and creating and abolishing the office of Super- 
intendent, till we come to the action under the Constitution of 1860. That 
instrument provided that, 1. All trust funds, whether from the sale of 
lands or otherwise, entrusted to the State for educational or religious pur- 
poses, shall be forever preserved inviolate and undiminished; and the 
income arifiing therefrom shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects 
of the original grants or appropriations. 2. The General Assembly shall 
.make such provision, by taxation or otherwise, in addition to the income 
of the trust funds, or with them, as " will secure a thorough and efficient 
system of common schools throughout the State ; but no religious or other 
sect shall ever have any exclusive right to, or control of, any part of the 
Bchool funds of this State." 

It is plain that the direction to secure a thorough and efficient system of 
common schools was an obligation to do a great deal more than had been 
done. This obligation was fulfilled by the act of March 14th, 1858. This 
act was, in some respects, a compilation of existing laws, but contained 
some new and important features. The principal part of these were as 
follows, viz: 

1. The Boards of Educatiok. — These are composed of the directors 
and clerk of each sub-district in the township, a majority of whom consti- 
tute a quorum. For this purpose the township was made a district, and 
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the school districts sub-districts, for the election of directors and clerks. 
These constitate, therefore, a Township Board of Education, which is made 
a corporate body, with power to buy, sell, exchange, and erect buildings 
upon lands for school purposes. This Board has the jurisdiction over the 
establishment of schools, and control schools and the course of study to 
be pursued. 

2. The Establishment of High Schools. — ^The Board of Education 
were authorized to establish such High Schools as the public interest re- 
quired — the youth are to be graded into the Primary and High School 
Departments. In determining the cost and kind of buildings for High 
Schools, a yote is to be taken of those authorized to yote in that district. 

8. School Libraries. — ^The law directs a levy of one-tenth of a mill 
on the dollar valuation of property, which is devoted to furnishing school 
libraries and apparatus to all the common schools of the State, and pro- 
vides that every family in each district shall be entitled to the use of one 
volume at a time from the school library. 

German Schools, and Schools for the Colored. — The law also au- 
thorizes the Board of Education to provide schools for such youth as may 
desire to study the German Language, or the German and English together ; 
and the Board of Education are to provide schools for colored children 
when the number is more than fifteen ; but if less, the money raised on 
the proportion of such children shall be devoted to their instruction under 
the direction of the Board of Educauon. 

6. The Tax — A tax was previously provided for, to be levied by the 
County Commissioners, and also a large sum of money to be distributed ; 
but all these were done away with, and an annual assessment and levy of 
two mills on the dollar upon the whole property of the State substituted 
in their place. The sum thus raised is to be annually distributed to the 
several counties of the State, in proportion to the enumeration of scholars, 
and applied exclusively to the support of common schools. 

6. Lastly, the object of this taxation and organization was declared to 
be " the advantages of a free education to all the youth of this ShUeJ*^ All 
other forms of taxation, either by rates on parents or by County Commis- 
sioners, or by the income of special funds, were abolished. 

In completing this brief history, I shall notice what is called the ''Akron 
Law," which is now the popular designation for the acts which regulate 
the organization of schools in corporate towns and villages. In February, 
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1848, the act was passed for the support and x^^gnktion of the common 
schools in the town of Akron. It authorized the electom of Akron to 
elect a Board of Edacation, composed of six directors. Of thesei Bom 
constitute a quorum, and are vested with the usual school jurisdiction. 
Thej were required to establish within the corporate limits of Akron six 
or more Primary Schools, for teaching the rudiments of an Englishi and 
also a central Grammar School. The Board were to report to the Town 
Council the amount of money needed for schools and school houses. This 
the Town Council must levy, having no discretion as to the amount 
The Town Council appoints three School Examineis, and these are made 
inspectors and visitors, who are to report semi-annually to the Town Coun- 
cil and Board of Education. This act contained the essential elements of 
the organization necessary for incorporated towns and villages. In 1848, 
any incorporated town or city was authorized to adopt the provisions of 
the Akron Law. In 1849, a similar act was passed for the better regula- 
tion of the Public Schools in cities, towns, etc, etc. In March, 1850, the 
last act was extended to incorporated townships which desired it, and whose 
population exceeds five hundred. By a section (67) of the act of 1853, 
these acts were continued in force, and constitute an important department 
of the school administration.* 

Since 1853, there have been various other modifications of the School 
Laws, which it is unnecessary here to trace out This chronological his- 
tory of the origin and legal progress of the Ohio School System seemed 
necessary to lay a foundation for the intelligent understanding of the sta- 
tistics of education, which I here present. This I shall do under the fol- 
lowing heads, viz : 

1. The Statistics of School Taxation and its Belations to the Yalue of 
Property. 

2. The Statistics of Youth Educated in the Public Schools, and their 
Proportion to the Whole. 

3. The Statistics of School Houses and School Libraries. 

4. The Statistics of School Instruction in Relation to the Subjects and 
Methods of Teaching. 

6. The Statistics of teachers and Teachers' Institutes. 

' 6. Statistics of Colleges and Universities, with their Instruction. 

7. Statistics of Private Academies, Seminaries and Schools. 

8. Statistical View of the Entire Education of Ohio. 

• If anual of the *' Sohool System/' by Jamee W. Taylor. 
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It may be expected that the statistics of private and incorporated schools 
and seminaries will at first be imperfect, from the great difficulty of col- 
lecting information of that kind fSrom a large number of persons, who are 
under no obligations to famish it; yet I am confident that what I giye 
here is substantially correct, and sufficient for the general purpose of ascer- 
taining the proportion of education furnished the whole people, and the 
different degrees of it, the cost of public instruction, and the progress of 
the people in general intelligence. 

1. The Statistics of School Taxation and its Relation to the 
Value op Property. — ^From the want of statistics in the early history of 
the State, and the confusion and irregularity in which they were kept, 
where no attention was paid to the subject, it has been impossible, till 
within a few years, to ascertain how much was raised by taxation for school 
purposea I shall commence with the year 1825, when the one-half mill 
tax was laid, and endeavor to trace it out at least for such interval as will 
enable us to make comparisons. In some instances, we must obtain the 
results from a knowledge of the amount levied by law. The following 
table presents the amount raised by tax only, (not the whole amount of all 
school funds), with the assessed value of property : 



Yean. 


Levied by Tax. 


Yalae of Property. 


1825 


129,763 00 

57.750 00 

93,500 00 

230.000 00 

128,353 00 


$59,527,336 00 
76.527,336 00 


1S29 


1834 


97.777,000 00 


1838 


114,777,000 00 


1841 


128,353 657 00 


1845 


144,160.469 00 


1860» 




439,966.340 00 


1852 1 




507.581,9U 00 


1853 


1,186,793 00 
1,300.: 94 00 
1,291,316 00 
1,231,007 00 
1,262,601 00 
1,259,093 00 


593 396,848 00 


1854 


866.939,982 00 


1855 


860,877,354 06 


1856 


8*10.661,037 00 


1857 


849.414,579 00 


1858 


840,800.031 00 



• In 1850, the leryiag ft Sekool Tax was whoUj 9pUonal with the Oountj Oommiaeioneri. In 
the yean pveTions to that, I have pnt down only the amonnt wiueh the law made it nmwrwfiM 
on tlie Oounty OammiMionera to raiae. That only eonld be deemed SKote Tax. In ftU th<% time 
inelnded in the above table, there were Ueal tazea raited fi>r aehool pnrpoaea by the eonntiesy 
dtiei and'feowna ; and from 1838 to 1853, there waa n State Fond, eompoeed, as I have aaid 
previonaly, of the intereat on the dnrploa Revenne Fund, the tax on bank and inanianee eom* 
paniea, nod lo mosfa of the Qeneral Revenne aa woold make the anm np to |200,000 per annnm. 
Bo, also, aa I have aaid, there was the intereet doe on that part of the Irredueible Debt whieh 
waa derived liom the aale of aehool Innda. This belonged, and has nnilbrmty been paid to 
thoae aeetiona of the Slate lo whieh theae landa belonged. To asoertain what haa been paid for 
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I state, in the following table, the xeaoltB^ as far as I have th^m, of the 
payments to schools from the sonrces other than the State Tax, above 
given: 



Yeui. 


Interest on the 
speoul landi. 


SUte Rohool 
Fond. 


Lonnl TaxtttimL 


1834 


$20,000 

40.000 

79.200 

85,585 

101,039 

115.000 

116,000 

116,000 

126,179 

129 930 

141,409 

149,205 


^200,666 
200,000 
900.000 
200,000 
253,790 


$50,000 

eoooo 


1838 


1841 


100,000 


1845 


250,000 


1850 


400,000 


1852 


676.821 


1853 


987,696 


1854 


1,295,424 


1855 


1.246346 


1856 


1.258.938 


1857 


1,418,017 


1858 


1.438.810 


1859 





Having given above the amount of money in these years raised by State 
taxation, by local taxation, from the school fund, and from the special 
fands, due to particular sections, we must add the school library tax (here- 
after to be considered) of the last six years, and take the sum of the whole, 
to find the aggregate of aU moneys raised for school purposes. We must 
then consider this, applied equally over the State (although in fact the heal 
taxation and the special funds are, to some extent, applied unequally), in 
order to arrive at the pro rata cost of public education, in regard to prop- 
erty. The following is a table of the total cost of public education, and the 
rate, on the aggregate property : 



Yean. 



Total amount oflTotal 
aU faoda. 



1825. 
1829. 
1834. 
1838. 
1841. 
1845. 
1850. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 



$29,763 

57,750 

163,500 

530,000 

507,353 

535,585 

551,039 

1,045,611 

2.349,829 

9,759,432 

2,749 917 

2,619,925 

2,^22,100 

2,906,020 



amount of 
piopoty* 



Percent. 



$59,527,336 

76.527.336 

97,777,000 

114.777,000 

128,353,657 

,144.160,469 

439,966,340 

507.581,911 

693,396.848 

866,999,988 

860,677.354 

820.661.037 

849.414,579 

840,800,031 




aobeol instrootion, then, from the BeTenne of the State, both ipeoial and loeil, we moat add in 
the payment on theae particnlar fanda. Unfortunately, we hare no general reeord of the lenea 
made by Gonnty Oommiaabners previona to 1853, nor d thoae of towna. Hence it ia almoat 
impcasible to go beyond the loat ten yeara ; and, indeed^ ao eaaot aeemey eaa be obtatned be- 
yond aeTen yean. 
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The local taxation tip to 1850 is estimated^ and maj be a little more, but 
I think it is substantially correct, for, prior to the last ten years, when the 
towns and cities were quite small, and the school system but beginning, 
the local taxes for that purpose were small. In 1850, and subsequently, 
we have the real amount, which in ten years has trebled. The apparently 
high rate from 1838 to 1;846, was owing to a different system of valuation. 
The property of the State was not then valued at more than one-half its 
true value, and now it is valued at about four-fifths of its real value. At 
least SO per cent, should be taken from the rate of tax then to show the 
truth. This done, the comparative rates of 1838 and 1854 were as 3 to 
3 1-10. We thus see that the State school fund established by the law of 
March, 1838, really raised very nearly as high a rate per cent, on property 
for the use of schools, as the law of 1853. But not so, when we come to 
compare by the number ofyouth^ for the wealth of the State increases much 
faster than its population. The amount of money, therefore, raised now 
by the same rate, is much larger in proportion to the number of youth, 
than it was in 1838. This is an immense advantage to the cause of public 
education, derived from the accumulations of industry ; and it is thus the 
simple virtues of industiy and thrift react on the moral and intellectual 
elevation of a people. 

2. The statistics of youth sducatisd in ths public schools, and 
THBiB FBOFOBTIOK TO THE WHOLE. — We have sccu what the State has 
contributed, in money and property, to the education of her people : let us 
now endeavor to ascertain how many of the youth of the State have been 
benefited by that expenditure. The following (see Table 1, page 76) is a 
tabular view, as &r as I have been able to obtain the school returns, from 
1887 to 1859 : 
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1. Tabls of Enbollsd Pupils in 


THE Public Schools. 

• 


r 




Ko. or Punu Eheollid. 


Ybabs. 


Male. 


Fonak. 


AggNgMte. 


1837 


69 
54 

65 
14 
45 

53 
45 
45 
59 

56 
56 
57 
H) 
79 
81 
70 
70 
75 
80 
84 
88 
88 
• • 


76,975 
57,539 

•.•■•■ 

76,047 

5,544 

94,939 

95,698 

10.794 

19,834 

33,939 

50,911 

913.738 

936,897 

938,571 

940,159 

•...•• 

944,088 

357,547 

997,966 

390^ 

398.698 

399.953 


69,465 
51,467 

■••••. 

61,893 

3,967 

90 503 

93,179 

8,590 

15,099 

30,696 

44,419 

153.870 

184.906 

907,496 

197^60 

••••■• 

909,663 

311.477 

963,349 

989,961 

)m3,U95 

977.781 


146,440 


1838 


109.000 


1839 


954.619 


1840.... 


•*•■••• 


1841 , 


137,870 


1849 


9.511 


1843 


44,749 


1844 


48.870 ^ 


1845 


19,314 


1846 


34,863 


1847 


63.858 


1848 


94.630 


1849 


357,606 


IKtO 


421,733 


1851 


445.997 


1859 


437,719 


1853 




1854 

1855 


453.759 
669,094 




561.315 


1857 !.'!!.!." 


603.347 
611.790 


1859 .'..v.*..'!.'!!!! 


600.034 



Kori.— I am ind«bted to Mr. Ooggethftll'a Review for thU Table «p to 1850. 

In the earlier part of this period, nearly half the oonnties are wanting, 
and the record, therefore, deficient The superintendents of schools have 
endeatrored to estimate the true resalts, but, I think, made them too large ; 
for the last ten years, howeyer, we have in these official reports very nearly 
the truth. 

Let us now take four periods, of equal lengths, in the last twenty years, 
and allowing their proportion for ihe unreported counties, compare the 
progress of education with the progress of population. The result is : 



Yean. 



1838 
1843 
1848 
1859 
1858 



Pupils. 



163,000 
85,000 
140.000 
510,664 
611.790 



Fopalation. 



1,448,400 
],66SI,900 
1.891,400 
9.090,000 
9.490,000 



Per oent. 



11 

5 

8 

94 

95 



The law opens the public schools to the youth of the State, between fiye 
and twenty-one. Now, the number between these periods is a fixtd pro* 
portion in every stable population. The proportion to the whole people 
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in Oliio is 88.86 per cent The following table presents Uie oompftrison 
between the enrolled pupils of the public schools and the number of school- 
able youth, at different periods : 



1838 
1843 
1848 
1852 

l858 



Enrolled Pa 



163,000 
85,000 
140,000 
510,664 
611,720 



Repotted 
Tonth. 



588^90 



838,669 
865,014 



Aotaal No of 
YoQth. 



563.392 
649,562 
795.600 
ei2.200 
940,600 



I am aware the School Commissioners estimate a much higher number of 
children in school for 1848 and 1848; but I think Uiere is no reason for placing 
the number higher, than the proportion for the deficient counties, aboye the 
actual returns. If we turn to the synopsis of the laws and taxation, which 
I have previousl J given, it will be seen that the period of the most dressed 
state of our public schools were from 1843 to 1850. The valuation of 
property did not reach half the real value, and the rate assessed was very 
low. The money raised in the year 1840 did not exceed thr^ dollars each 
for the 140,000 pupils I have allowed for that year, or only twothirds of 
the amount paid for each pupil in 1858. I infer, therefore, that not many 
more could have been schooled in that year. The want of reports, in many 
districts, was probably owing to the want of schools. If we come now to 
1858, the number enrolled in public schools is just two-thirds of the num- 
ber entitled by law to enter them. In other words, there were, in round 
numbers, about 800,000 youth entitled to be, but not, in the schools. For 
this, there are two sufficient reasons: one, that a large number of such 
youth are in private, parochial and corporate schools ; another, still greater, 
that nearly this whole number are beyond the limits at which the children 
of fiirmers, mechanics and laborers attend school. There are Very few 
youth (out of Cincinnati, where there are evening schools,) who enroll them- 
selves in schools beyond the age o£ Ji/leen. But, when we look into the 
ages of youth, as furnished by the statistics of population, we find that of 
all the youth between 5 and 21, just about one-third are between 15 and 
21 ; not a tenth of whom are in the schools. These, with the very young, 
between 5 and 7, will make up the whole number of those who are absent 



t 
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from the schools. It will be observed, also, that nearly all of those above 
16 years, have been, at some time, previously at schools. It follows, there- 
fore, that the difference between the youth of schoolable age, and those 
enrolled in the schools, is only an apparent (not real) neglect of the schools^ 
Of the whole 900,000 youth of schoolable age, there are probably very 
few who have not, at some time, been enrolled in the schools. From the 
age of seven to that of sixteen^ (nine years) is more than sufficient time to 
acquire all the education our public schools are capable of affording. 

8. The Statistics of School Houses aj^d School Librabies. — ^In 
connection with the general statistics of public schools, we should look into 
those of school houses and school libraries. Prioi to 1830, few school 
houses were built, and those of the most frail and homely kind. In the 
early history of the State they were altogether log houses ; and to the "log 
school-house " a large number of the most intelligent men of the State look 
back for the earliest memories of their education. These have been gen- 
erally replaced with structures of brick or stone, both more enlarged and 
more convenient For several years the process of building school-houses 
has been going on at the rate of five hundred a year. In addition to these, 
the introduction of High Schools has caused in our larger to?mB the erec- 
tion of buildings of the first class ; some of them ornamental and archi- 
tectural in a high degree. The buildings, and the degree of instruction 
given in the High Schools, are fast rivalling those of the most reputable 
colleges. The following is a synopsis, as returned by the School Commis- 
sioner, of the school houses erected in the last sixteen yeais, and the num- 
ber at present in existence : 

School Houses erected up to 1841 5,778 

" *' from 1843 to 1845, inelusWe 598 

" •* from 1846 to 184», " 734 

" " from 1850 to 1853, " 1,241 

" " from 1854 to 1857, " 2,526 

^ggreg^iA 10,877 

The School Commissioner reports, in 1858, the whole number of school 
houses at 10,374. The discrepancy (503) I suppose to be found in these 
houses which have been erected in place of old ones, and therefore do not 
increase the aggregate. The number of school houses erected in 1859, 
was 476. 
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The School Libbabiss was created by the law of March, 1868, and 
were provided for bj a tax of one tenth of a mill on the dollar. This law 
operated so slowly in its effects, (especially in the small districts,) that it 
was suspended in 1866 and 1867. The time of suspension, however, hay- 
ing expired, the law was reyived, and has since furnished a greater num- 
ber of books ; therefore is of more practical advantage. The statistics of 
this branch of education is as follows, viz : 

BeeciT«d by tax in 1853 $59,339 

" " 1854 86,693 

• " 1855 86,087 

" •* 1856 ■utpended. 

" •' 1857 •' ^ 

" 1858 $83,930 

" •• 1859 



Aggregftts ram raited . • • $ 



The return of books furnished by the School Commissioner with this 
sum, was as follows, viz : 

yolamM. Cost. 

In 1154 and 1855 358,926 $150,787 

In 1857 (in librariei) 314,121 136.750 

Id 1858 (in libiariea) 345,687 135.958 

In 1859 (in libraries) 

In addition to libraries, the following payments have been made, for 
school apparatus, viz : 

In 1 856— valnfi d achool apparatus • $48,346 

Inl857 " "' 39.833 

Inl858 " " 37,198 

Inl859 '« •< 

There are discrepancies in the reports of volumes of books bought and 
those in the " libraries," and likewise in the value of school apparatus. 
The former may be owing to the non distribution of books, and the latter 
to the depreciation of property. In 1867, for instancy, there are 44,000 
volumes less in the libraries than the Commissioner reported as bought in 
1864 and 1856. They may have been retained in the hands of auditors. 

4. The Statiotics of School Instruction, in rblation to sub- 
jects Taught.— In 1834, 1836 and 1836, very few teachers could teach 
well — or themselves were well versed in the elementary principles of read- 
ing, writing and ariihmetia Having examined hundreds of teachers my- 
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seli^ I know, that to get a good teacher of tliese lower branohes was a 
difficult thing. To obtain one with any scientific knowledge of higher 
branches (for the public schools) was almost impossible. Hencei to teach 
anything more was not expected, and the instruction giyen in public 
schools was confined to those branches. Since then a rast change has 
taken place. High Schools have been founded, which give almost a col- 
l^iate education ; and in many of the common schools of the large 
towns a variety of studies are taught The result is a general elevation of 
public education. A programme of what is now taught in the public 
schools, and the number who punsue each branch, is given in Table 30, 
for three successive years. A glance at this wUl prove instructive. 

It will be seen, that the public schools of Ohio (including the High 
Schools)', teach all the studies that are usually taught in school, academy 
and college — except Greek, mechanical philosophy, the calculus, and the 
higher and more demonstrative science. In Greek, there are a few, though 
it 13 not a required study. Table 80 shows, that of twenty-seven distinct 
branches of study, in f<mr^ viz, map drawing, declamation, rhetoric and 
geology, there has been a decrease of pupils ; but, in all others, an increase. 
The greatest number (in the increase) is, of course, in the primary branches 
of study ; but the greatest ^^^ cent in the higher branches. The following 
proportions, in some of the higher branches, wUl show this : 



Algebra.., 
Geometry.. 

Chemistry. 

Latin 

Oreek 




Inoreueper 
eent. 



80 

90 

50 

160 

240 



It is a notable £EU3t, that the greatest proportionable increase is in the 
highest branches; and that although few study the classics, those few are 
&st increasing. All education, however, above the primary branches, is 
confined to the few, and those few confined to the large towns. They are 
in the High Schools, and almost entirely supported by local taxes, or pri- 
vate charities united with public funds. It is only in dense populaticms, 
and those wealthy, where a system of academical iustruction can be carried 
on, at public expense. 

5. Statistics of Teachkbs, and Teachebs' iNSTiTUTBa — With the 
increase of schools, there has come, of necessity, a great increase of teach. 
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era. They now oonstatate an important element in the working and intel- 
ligent poirtion of the population. The following presents the comparative 
number of teachers at different periods : 



Iiil848 

In 1853 '. 

In 1855 •. 

InlSdS 



Mftle. 



8,799 

7,27a 

9,091 

1U,628 



Female. 



S.413 
5,393 

7,683 
9.613 



Total 



5,311 
13,564 
16,764 
30,340 



The number in 1858 constituted v^vXoTiefortisik of the able-bodied popu- 
lation ot the State. That they should be well informed and instructed is evi- 
dent For this purpose, it has been proposed to form normal schools, for 
the education of telichers. The State, however, has declined aiding in this 
enterprise. There are but three normal schools in the State., and they are 
sustained by private means and energy. In place of normal schools, how- 
ever, the State gave a slight encouragement to teachers' institutes, by au- 
thorizing the county authorities to appropriate certain funds to their use. 
The amount, however, was small, and optional, so that the resuItiDg benefit 
has not been large The following is a brief table of teachers' institutes : 



Papila. 



In 1845. 
In 1848. 
In 1851. 
In 1854. 
In 1858. 




340 
1,500 
3.351 
3,198 
1,839 



It seems from this, that teachers' institutes are on the decline. How- 
ever beneficial they may be, in a social point of view, they are of little 
value as modes of instruction, which require time, system and discipline. 

6. Statistics of Colleges and Univbbsities. — Tinder this head 
have placed those institutions, which are incorporated as such, and call 
themselves such, although, in some cases, they are not of that high order 
which the name indicates. In table 26 will be found a list, with the sta- 
tistics, of such institutions, as are known to me, of that description. Table 
29 lumishes the general programme of their instruction. 

The result gives — 

OoUeges 33 

ItoU ud i OT .' 1S9 

In«>llegee]«M«t 1,164 

In pnparatoiy elBises ••• 3^05 

Students (of aU kinds) 3,873 

6— STATISTICS. 



7. StATIBTIOS of OoBFOBATE Ain> PbIYATB AGAI>EiaE8, SSMIirABISS^ 

AND Fbkale Colleoxs. — In Table 27 is preeented a nearly complete «c- 
oount of these institations ; but I think tbeire are yet some wanting. Some 
of them are so entirely loca], that only those in their immediate neighbor- 
hood knew of their existence. For many of them, I am indebted to the 
kind offices of the county auditors. 

Aeadcmiei ftnd Seminaries (whole number) •• •••• • 90 

Teeelieri in them 404 

Fnpils 8.981 

From 15 to 20 of these are incorporated as female colleges ; several 
others are Catholic seminaries, under the care of religious orders ; and 
many are incorporated male academies. The whole presents a much 
larger number than is usually supposed, and yet Mh short of the truth. 

8. Statistics of Professional Instruction.— Professional Instruc- 
tion may be divided into four classes, viz: 1. Theological; 2. Legal; 
3. Medical; 4. CommerciaL As near as I can ascertain, the whole number 
of these may be stated thus: 

IneUtatioiit. Papilf. 
Theological 11 d09 

Legal 1 80 

Medieal 10 1,110 

Oommereial 10 800 

Aggregate 39 3,199 

Of the Theological Institutions, 8 are Catholic, 2 are Presbyterian, 
1 Congregational, 1 Methodist, 1 Episcopal, 1 Baptist, 1 German Beformed 
and 1 Lutheran. 

Of the Medical Schools, 5 are of the regular profession, 2 are Eclectic, 
1 is Dental, 1 Homoepathic and 1 Botanical. 

These Professional Institutions employ 116 Professors, and are all well 
adapted to what they profess to teach. They graduate (t. e., finishing a 
course of lectures) near 2,000 students per annum. 

9. Statistics of Private and Parochial Schools. — In table 28 
will be found the statistics of these, as far as I have, by the aid of County 
Auditors and ecclesiastical authorities, been able to obtain them : 

Number of Sohoole 135 

Number of Teaohen • 316 

Nmnber of Pttpila • 16,199 
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Two-thirds of the whole number of these schools and pnpils are Catho- 
lic Schools attached to their churches. A few others belong to the Society 
of Friends. The remainder are individual schools, supported in neighbor- 
hoods where the Public Schools have few or no advantages. The latter, 
however, have gradually declined as the Public Schools advanced. 

10. Tabular View of the Entire Education of Ohio, Public^ 
Corporate, Private, Parochial and Professional. 

Inititiittoiis. Teaoben. Papih. 
Theological U 33 209 

Legal 13 80 

Kedieal 10 60 1,110 

OommereUl 10 90 800 

Academies and Seminariei 90 404 8,221 

Prifate and PaioehUl Sohoola 135 316 16,132 

Unmnities and Oollegaa 22 129 3,873 

Pablie High Schools 151 261 10,518 

Public Gommon Sohoola 11,673 19,544 600,034 

It will be observed from this statement, Ist That the total amount of 
private, parochial and corporate edacatioD, independent of State funds, is 
thus represented: 

In0tiiationa..«\. 279 

TcacheiB 96& 

Students 30,425. 

I make the entire cost of these Institutions, (for tuition alone), not less 
than one million of dollars per annum. If the State had contributed nothing' 
for public education, there must have been in a State as rich and populous 
as this, at least five-fold the number and cost of Institutions like these, while 
three-fourths of the children of the State would have gone uneducated. 
In other words it would have cost five millions of dollars to have educated 
150,000 as well as 650,000 are now educated for half the sura. 

2d. The aggregate youth enrolled at all the schools of education in this 
State, amount to 630,459, at least two-thirds of the whole number. 
The other third as I previously remarked, are probably those between 15 
and 21, who have already attended school. 

I close my Beport with this Review of Education in Ohio. It exhibits 
clearly the liberality of the General Government, the zeal and persistent 
effort of the Pioneer Statesmen, in favor of Popular Education, — the time 
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and effort which have been expeaded upon it^ the vast eoma it has cost, 
the tazatbn which has been cheeiftdly bome^ the bioad beneficial results 
which have attended it^ and the beantifol spectaole of more than six 
hundred thousand youth in the schools of a young State, seeking the nuMral 
discipline and intellectual advancement which alone can maintain society 
or secure its prosperity. 



< 
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TABLS L— MSTEROLOOT. 



An (Astract of (he 'Weather and temperature^ at Marietta^ OhiOf for one year, 
beginning on the first day of November^ 1868| and ending on the thirty-first . 
day of October, 1859. Taken from the journal of & P. HUdreth, MM. 



JCOBllM. 



NoTwnber. 
Deoembcr. 
JanvAry.., 
Febnurj.. 
Maroh .... 

April 

May 

Jane.... . 

July 

August... 
September. 
Oetober... 



Thermometer. 



t 

a 

I 



Mean ibr the year. 



38.80 
40.64 
33 00 
37.77 
48.48 
53.03 
67.20 
67.23 
7423 
7210 
6361 
49.12 



53.84 



.9 

9 



63 
63 
63 
62 
77 
83 
90 
93 
102 
95 
86 
79 



a 

a 



21 
14 
04 
10 
25 
2d 
46 
33 
49 
46 
46 
26 



4.95 
8.66 
3.10 
750 
5.08 
6.46 
1.55 
3.62 
1.08 
4.46 
4.95 
2.79 



53.91 



'3 



10 

17 
10 
12 
14 

ai 

17 
23 
15 
12 
17 



170 



I 



28 
21 
13 

18 
19 
16 
10 
13 
8 
16 
18 
13 



193 



Winds. 



W.AN W. 

W. K. W- 

W . S. w . 

S. W^. d» £• 

S. £• d» B. W^ 

K. N. W. 

S. W. A N. 

S. w^. £. 

E, 8. £. dk N. 

8.<fcN. 

8.dkW. 

8.W,AN.W. 



Barometer. 



29.70 
29.90 
29.85 
29.60 
29.70 
29.60 
29.60 
29.70 
29.73 
29.53 
29.70 
29.65 



I 

k 



& 



28.85! 
28.80 
28.95 
28.65 
28.80! 
28.851 
29.101 
29.20' 
29.20 
29.30 
29.10 
28.85 



.85 
.10 
.90 
.75 
.90 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.53 
.23 
.60 
.80 



,1, 



The mean temperatare of the year, be^ning November 1, 1858, and 
ending October 81, 1859, is 58'' 84' — and somewhat above the average for 
this locality. 

The amount of rain and meked snow is flfty*three inches and ninety 
one-hondiedths^ which is above the nsual quantity in common years by 
more than ten inches. 

The cloudy days bear testimony to the fall of rains by their excess over 
the fidr ones. 

The most striking and remaikable feature of the year has been in the 
destmctive frost of the morning of the 6th June, blasting and destroying 
thoisands of acres of wheat in central and southern Ohio, after the heads 

m 

were fully grown and much of the grains in the milk. No similar disaster 
had &Uen upon us since the settlement of Ohio in 1788. In 1884^ de- 
structive fhxsts took place in May, as late as from the 18th to the 18th day, 
mx mornings in succession, destroying all the fruit and much com and 
wheat But the wheat was then in blossom, and where not plowed up, in 
a good measure recovered, by pushing up new stalks from the uninjured 
roots, and produced a &ir crop. The corn was re-planted, and warm rains 
succeeding, the £umer was blessed with a Mr return for his labor, by the 
kindness and loving £blyot of Him, who has said '' seed time and harvest 



BliaU not fail." Eveo so this present year, where the fields vere immedi- 
atelj re-p]anted m late as the 10th of Jane, on rioh, TeH-culUvated ami, 
. the crop of com was reallj good. 

The Bpple and peach crop was in a great measore destroyed all over 
southern Ohio and the adjaoent i^ona The fmit had acquired the size 
of an almond or natmeg, and most orchards were filled abaadantly. It 
was a serions loss, as the previous year had been onfraitfol, and no stores 
of dried apples laid up by the &rmei8. 



TABLE II^HSTEOBOLOOT. 
Meteorological obaervationi for the year ending Oct, 81«f 1869, taken near 
Medina, by William P. Clark. LaL 41" 7', Lon. 81" 47'. Height above 
the Sea 1255 /wf. 



The foregoing table is deduced horn obeerrations taken daily, at 7 AM,, 
2 P.M., and S P.M. The second oolomn oontains the mean height of the 
merouty in the barometer, in inches and thonsandtbs, rednoed to fi«ezing; 
the third, the maximum, minimum, and mean temperature as shown by a 
standard thermometer in the open air; in the fourth is given the amount 
of rain and melted snow, in inches and thousandths ; the fifth contains the 
depth of snow in inches and tenths ; the prevwling winds in the sixth, are 
the two directions having the highest number of observatuMis ; then follow 
general remarks upon the month. 

The amount of rain and snow has been much lees than that of ordinary 
years. 

During the night of the 4th of Jane, there oocurred a Awt which has 
not been equalled in the same month, in this section, unoe the great fros^ 
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of 1845. Ezoept in elevated ntoadonfl^ innter graixiB were killed. Smn- 
mer crops were seriotislj iDJnied ; grass on old meadows was so badly 
frost-bitten as to dry np ; com and potatoes were cnt to the ground ; all 
kinds of fruit suffered yery much, and in many places was destroyed 
wholly ; the quantity in all was very small, but of good quality. 

On the 24th of June, a hail storm passed through this section : it oov- 
ered a space from half a mile to a mile in width, the course of the storm 
was nearly east, bearing a little south. The hail destroyed in its course 
what tl^ frost of the 4th and 6th had spared. The months of June and 
July were very dry. The combined effects of the frost, the hail, wherever 
it reached, and the drouth upon the grass and com were nearly destraotive 
to both ; the yield of grass is only from one-fourth to one-half; from one- 
third to one-half the com is soft, many fields of com did not mature at 
all. Potatoes re-set afcer the ndns in August, the yield, both in amount, 
and size of tubers, has not been equalled in this section, in many years. 
There is very little rot. 

2. The crops of wheat, com and hay are much less than an average crop 
in this county. The potatoe is much larger than the average. 



TABLE III.~MBTB0R0L0eT. 

lierwiiiana made cU HiOsborough Female OoUegej by Jos. Mc D* Jfatk 
7 A. Mi, 2 P. Mi and Q P.M. Barometer corrected for temperatm 
capillary attraction. 



• 




1858. 




, 1859. 




Mftz. 


JCin. 


M«ID. 


Has. 


Min. 


MeuL 


Jumarv ■•..■••••■••••■• 


99.37 
99.15 
99.93 
99.07 
99.10 
99.09 
99.09 
99.19 

99.94 
99.94 
99.18 
99.36 


98.37 
9835 
98.37 
98.11 
98.93 
98-58 
98.64 
98.57 

98 56 
98.60 
98.35 
98.31 


98.88 
98.81 
98 89 
98.70 
98.75 
98*89 
98.83 
98.85 


99.43 
9910 
9914 
99.18 
9909 
99 06 
99.13 
98.99 


98 93 
9839 

98.05 
98 33 
98.45 
98 54 
98.56 
Qfifil 


98-94 


Fsbniftrv. •••.•••■•..•.......•. 


9878 


Manh 


98.65 


ADril 


98.67 


K?!........... ...... ...:::: 


98 76 


JqM •..•••.•••...•.•••.. 


9860 


July 


98.80 




98.75 


dkU||UB« •.•••••.••.•.••••••••.. 






September. •••# • 


98.90 
9887 
98-78 
98.86 


Mttu of 8 montiu 


98.77 


Oetober 




NoreiDber. ••...•.••••••••..... 


JCeaii of oorrMDondioff 8 
Dontba in 1858. . 98.81 is. 


DeMinbw ••••••.•.....•.•■•... 








6.89 ii 


Dohea. 
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Tenyi^eraiiire, 



Jsaiuuy.. 
February. 
Haroh... 
April.... 

May 

Jaiie...« 

July 

Angiiat.. 



Septeoibflr 
Ootober .. 
November. 
Deoember . 



Mean of the y»ar. 



Max. 

o 
68 

s^ 

77 

80 

93 

87Ji 

88 



80 
f6^ 



1858. 



Min. 



34 
11^ 



Mean. 



8819 
25.75 
39.40 
53.36 
59.33 
73.70 
74.93 
71.40 



6449 
55.04 
85.41 
38.60 



Max. 



o 

66 

69 



74 
83 

93 



1859. 



Min. 



-I 

11 

S^ 

38 
51 
40 
50 

48 



Mean. 

8097 
35.00 
45.09 

48.50 
65.16 
66.84 
73.34 
70.00 



Mean of 8 montlia 54ilO 



( 



Mean of oorretponding 8 
montha in 1858.. 54.35. 



Qitantity of Bain vi Inches, 



Jannaiy . • . 
February.. 
Maroh..... 

April 

May 

June .... 

July* 

Anguat . . • 

September. 
Ootober . . . 
November . 
Deeember . 

Total 



1857. 


1859. 


1859. 


1.733 


1.796 


3537 


3119 


S.800 


5 615 


1.059 


1.337 


3.415 


3.038 


4938 


8.023 


4.901 


9567 


1.680 


5 437 


5 343 


4.384 


4916 


4.009 


9.493 


4.708 
997 


4.589 


6^31 


1.733 


34.576 


3988 


9 853 




4810 


3531 


37.891 


3.554 


6373 




41240 


47.757 


33.378 



total ix 8 monthi. 
oorreeponding 8 moe., 1857r 



« 



tt 



1858. 



Dampness of the Air at2 P. J£ 100 being Saturation, 

1859. 

Janmity .•••••• •••••••••• 65 

Febrnaiy.* •••..•• • • • 69 

Mareh , 58 

April 58 

May • • 50 

Jane • • 61 

July 59 

Aagoat.. « •,. 66 
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TABLE VL— METEOROLOGY OF OLIFTOK. 

(Jbaervations by Charles Buchanan^ Clifton^ Eamilion County. 

January was a yeiy pleasant month througlioat There wiis but one 
very cold day during the month| (Saturday, 8ih,) thermometer at 6 A. M., 
zero, and at 6^ P. M., 10 above. A great deal of rain fell about the mid- 
dle of the month. The warmest day, (Thursday, 20th,) thermometer at 
7 A.M., 44; 7 P. M., 62. 

February was quite disagreeable, on aooount of a great many rains 
although there were some very pleasant days during this month. The 
coldest day, (Thursday, 10th,) thermometer stood, at 7 A. M., 16; at 7. P. 
M., 28. The warmest day, (Saturday, 19th,) thermometer stood, at 7 A. 
M., 68 ; at 7i P. M., 68. A great deal of rain fell this month. 

March was a very mild and pleasant month. A great many rains fell, 
but they were not very heavy; the weather was more like May than 
March weather. The coldest day, (Saturday, 19th,) thermometer stood, at 
6i A. M., 28 ; at 7 P. M., 86. The warmest day, (Monday, 28th,) ther- 
mometer at 6i A. M., 66 ; at 6^ P. M., 69. 

April was quite cold and blustering, more like March weather. A great 
deal of rain fell this month. The coldest day, (Tuesday, 6th,) thermome- 
ter stood, at 6i A. M., 81 ; at 6^ P. M., 82. Warmest day, (Wednesday, 
18th,) 6 A. M., 62 ; 6i P. M., 74. 

May, very pleasant throughout ; but little rain fell The coolest day, 
(Friday, 27th,) thermometer stood, at 6 A. M., 60 ; at 7^ P. M., 68. 
Warmest day, (Sunday 8th,) at 6 A. M., 64 ; at 7i P. M., 76. 

June — ^The first part of the month quite cool and yery pleasant ; the 
last two or three days very warm ; a great many thunder showers ; and 
much rain fell for this month. The coolest day, (Saturday, 4th,) thermome- 
ter stood, at 6 A. M., 60 ; at 7^ P. M., 62. - Warmest day, (Tuesday 
28th,) at 6 A. M., 78 ; at 7i P. M., 86. 

July — The first four or five days were quite cool, unusually so for this 
month ; the middle yeiy warm, and the latter part of the month quite 
pleasant The amount of rain which fell during this month was quite suffi- 
cient, but not yery heavy. The coolest day, (Monday, 4th,) thermome- 
ter at 6 A. M., 62; at 7^ P. M., 04. Warmest day, (Friday, 16th,) at 6 
A. M., 78; at7iP. M., 91. 



August was quite pleaomti more like an autumn month ; a great deal 
of rain fell the latter part of this month« The coolest day, (Monday, 
29th,) thermometer stood, at 6 A« M., 60; at 7iP. M., 62. Warmest day, 
(Wednesday, 17th,) at 6 A- M., 70 ; 7i P. M., 82. 

September — Some very pleasant weather in this month. A beautiful 
Aurora Borealis on the night of the 2d. Some very heavy showers of 
rain. The coolest day, (Wednesday, 14th,) thermometer stood, at 6 A. 
M., 48 ; at 7i P. M. 64. Warmest day, (Saturday, 10th,) at 6 A. M., 70 
7i P. M., 74. 

October — The greater part of this month yery pleasant and beautiful ; 
a yery few cool or disagreeable days. Coldest day, (Saturday, 29th,) 
thermometer at 6 A. M., 28 ; at 7 P. M., 40. Warmest day, (Thursday, 
18th,) at 6 A. M., 58 ; 7 P. M., 67. 

November — ^The first week of this month remarkably fine — some beau- 
tiful Indian summer days; a cold spell about the ISth and 16th, but did 
not last as long as usual for this month. Coldest day, (Sunday, ISth,) 
thermometer at 6^ A« M., 16 ; at 6 P. M., 19. Warmest day, (Saturday, 
5th,) at 6 A. M., 56; at 6 P. M., 65. 

CHARLES M. BUCHANAN. 

Clifton, Deo. 8, 1859. 



TABLS VII.-HETS0R0L0GT OF BELLKFONTAINE. 

Bellefontains, 0. Sept SO, 1859. 
Hon, Wm, Latvrence: 

Deab Sir : — ^Not having time to make out a copy of the Meteorological 
Tables, which I send to the Smithsonian Institution, I will send you such 
general facts as I take from my Monthly Tables, before sending them 
away. These you may transmit to your friend, to make such use of them 
as he shall judge best. 

Yours, JOSEPH SHAW. 
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Account of Bain and SnoWy during one current year^ taken at BeUe/ontainej 

Logan county^ Ohio, 

1858. Rain. Snow. 

September 1.43 In. 

Oetober 6 34 '< 

NoTember 7A.M. 2P.1L 9P.M. 1.9 *' 

.^ I.,- SOoldeet day (I9th) 9« 17« 18«l ici t« 

^^^'^^^ IWameif (14tfi) 53 50 47 5 ^'^^ ^°- 

1859. 

Janiuuy • 1.8 " 1.1 " 

Febmary 7 AM. 3P.M. 9. P. M. 2.59 " .3 « 

COddeat day (19th) S5«> ^B"^ 24«>) 

Maroh, ^Warmest" (2Ut) 35.8 58.9 51 V 3.94" 

(N. fi. Mean torn, for month, yia:38.5 48,9 41.44 ) 

Apiil 6.54 " .94 " 

May... 7A M. 3P.M. 9P.M. 1.76 " 

!««• JWanneet day (Uth) 7y> 94° 9^} -no.. 

^"^* lOooleet •• (5th). 39 65 56 1 * 

tT Froett morning of the 5th. 

T»i« 5Warmeet day (11th) 81 96 77) j^ „ 

"'^y* \}S[. B. On the ISth, Memiiy ran up u high as 99a> at 4 P. M.j *''' 

7 A.M. 3 P.M. 9 P.M. 

Ai.<m.f JWarmeet day (10th) 79° 90« 78°) qqs .« 

^'S"** {Oooleet " (84th) 56 64 51 J ^^ 

32.39 3.95 

Total amonnt of moisture fh>m eUmds • > |,.3 i^o gg :. 



TABLE Vin.— METEOROLOGT OF BARNESVILLE (BELMONT OOUNTT). 

St. Claibsville, Belmont County, Ohio. 
Altitude about 600 feet above the Ohio Biyer at Wheeling; thermome' 
ter recorded daylight and at noon, giving coldest and wannest points; giv- 
ing the average temperature of each month. 



Months. 



1858-Oetober... 

Koyember. 

Deoembcr. 
1859— Jannary... 

Febraaiy • . 

Mareh.... 

April.. •• 

Mky 

Jnne 

Jnly 

Angnst. • • 

September. 



Daylight. 



50 
34 
36 

55 



Noon. 



63 
44 

41 
34 
37 
50 
53 

7r 

55] 
80j 
76 
66 



Rain— inches. 



m 

1516 
5 

5 

BVi 
4% 

4 146 

5 5.16 
5 3-16 



Snow— inch's 



• • • . 
. • . • 

3 
13 3-8 

.... 

• • • . 
. . • . 
.  • • 

a • • • 



Coldest days— Jan. 10, 2 degrees below zero, and 23, 2 degrees below. 
Wannest day— July 18, 95 at noon. 

June 6, very large hoei^ 1-16 inch ice ; new plowed ground froze 1 inch. 
Com and vegetables cut to the ground ; thermometer 81 at daylight. 

JOSEPH HARKIS. 
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TABLE IX.— OBSERVATIONS OiV THE PALL OF WATER. UNION VILLAGE, 

(WARREN COUNTY.) 

Union Village, Janaary, 1869. 

January 6tb, there fell one incli of rain. Janoaiy 7th, there fell one- 
foorth inch of snow. January 14th, there fell one-half inch of rain. Jan- 
uaiy 20th, there fell seven-eighths inch of rain. January 27th, there 
fell three-eighths inch of rain. Two and one-half inches of rain, and one- 
fourth inch of snow in January. 

February 6th, there fell three inches of snow. February 15th, five- 
eighths inch of rain. February 17th, two and one-eighth inches of rain. 
February 19th, one and one-fourth inches rain ; four inches this week. 
February 25th, three-fourths inch of rain. In February, seven and one- 
fourth inches of rain, and three and one fourth of snow. 

March 3d, there fell five-eighths inch of rain. March 7th, one-fourth 
inch of rain. March 11th, one-fourth inch of rain. March 14th, one- 
fourth inch of rain. March 18th, one and one-fourth inches of rain. March 
19th, we had four inches of snow. March 22d, one-half inch of rain. 
March 23d, one-sixteenth inch of rain. March 29th, one-fourth inch of 
rain. Had three and seven-sixteenth inches of rain, and four of snow this 
month. 

April 2d, five-eighths inches of rain since 4 o'clock this morning. April 
10th, one-half inch of rain. On the 12th, seven-eighths inch of rain. 
April 14th, one-eighth inch of rain. April 22d, one and one-half inches 
of rain since yesterday morning. Three and three-fourths inches in April ; 
too wet to plow — in fBxsi some portions of our farm has been too wet this 
spring to plow. 

May 9th, there fell one-fourth inch of rain. 14th, one-fourth inch of 
rain. 16th, one-eighth inch of rain. 18th, one-fourth inch rain. 27th, 
three-eighths inch rain. Slst^ five-eighths inch rain. We had one and 
seven-eighths inches of rain since the 9th of this month ; in fact, that is 
all that fell in May. 

June 5th, 1859, we had a severe frost ; did much hurt to com. 8th, 
we were blessed with a good shower of rain between 3 and 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon — one and one-eighth inches. 10th, one-fourth inch rain 
13th, three-fourth inches, and on the 29th, one-sixteenth. We had two 
and three-sixteenth inches of rain in June. 
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July 2d, we had a shower of ndn between 6 and 7 o'dock P. M.— one- 
naif inch, and no more until the 8 1st, then fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. 
Too diy for yegetation. We had but one and seyen-sixteenih inches of rain 
in July. 

August 8d, had one and one-half, on the llih three-fourths, on the 12th 
one-fourth, on the 22d fifteen-sixteenths, and on the 28th seyen-eighths 
inches of rain. We had four and seven-sixteenth inches of rain this month. 

September 10th, one- fourth, on the 16th one and one-eighth, on the 19th 
one-fourth, on the 20th one-fourth, on the 27th three-eighths, and on the 
80th five-eighth inches of rain. Two and seven-eighth inches of rain this 
month. 

October 8th, three*eighths inch of rain. 

We have had 29^ inches ot rain since the first of January until the last 
of September — that is if I have counted correctly — and 7i inches of snow. 

There fell of rain in 1863, 82.44; in 1864, 27.96; in 1866, 86.26, and 
in 1866, 20.25. 

DANIEL MILLER. 



TABLE X.— HETEROLOGV OF STEITBENVILLE. Bt B. Mauh. 



1Mb. 



ThttmooMter. 



ifSS 

Oetobor 

NoTcmbflF • a . • 

•• .... 

Deoember..... 

1869. 

Janiuury 



(I 



Fobruftiyi 
« 

Mareh... 
ti 

April.... 
•< 

Hay!!*.!! 

«« 

June. . • • . 
f< 

July..... 



•< 



Anguat. 
•« 



47 


61>i 


5S>i 


30 


33 


27 


34K 


ii^ 


2S>< 


4U 


27 


30 


33 


42 


38 


47 


36 


40 


25>i 


35Ji 


30X 


47 


44 


42 


29 


39>i 


34 


44 


34 


36 


3S^i 


52 


47 


37 


36 


36 


37>i 


54 


50Ji 


49 


39 


32 


52?^ 


76 


70 


21 


32 


22 


68 


73Ji 


70 


42 


43 


46 


63 


68 


78 


32 


38 


38 


61 


76 


73 


23 


24 


19 



Barometer. 



29J63 
66 

39 
61 
61 

98 

54 
90 
41 
66 
30 
1.10 
32 
94 
60 
47 
62 
42 
65 
68 
48 
20 



65 
72 

40 

70 

60 

1.09 

55 

85 
42 
55 
31 
.05 
34 
85 
54 
50 
55 
43 
68 
57 
51 



1 



54 

70 
39 
77 
49 
90 

55 

89 
40 
50 
33 
1.17 
33 
77 
63 
47 
63 
43 
67 
60 
51 
261 26 



RaiD ak 
■now. 



4.60 
4 30 
6 85 

1.62 
3.82 

470 
6.92 
2.90 
3.77 
1.70 
7.60 



Winda. 



No 
froata. 



Clear A 
Oloady 



No. daya 
N. 11 



8. 

s. 

N. 
3. 

N. 
S. 

N. 
H. 

S. 

s. 

N. 
S 

S. 

N. 

s. 

8. 
N. 
S. 



20 
15 
15 
10 
21 

14 
17 
14 
14 
14 
17 
17 
13 
16 
15 
16 
14 
21 
10 
16 
15 



2 
1 
3 

6 
4 

6 

4 

2 





Ol'dy 16 
Clear 15 
Cl'dy 28 
Clear 2 
Cl'dy 25 
Clear 6 



Clear 

Clear 

Cl'dy 

Clear 

Ol'dy 

C'ear 

Cl'dy 

Clear 

Cl'dy 

Clear 

Cl'dy 

Clear 

Cl'dy 

Clear 

Cl'dy 

Clear 



12 

• • 

19 
9 
17 
14 
20 
10 
13 
18 
14 
16 
6 
25 
16 
15 



Rain 


Snow 


daja 
12 


dava. 


10 


6 


16 





7 


8 


7 


10 


15 


5 


13 


8 


9 





14 






6 
13 








TABLE XI— PRI0B8 ON OB ABOUT DEOBMBER HRST, BAOH YEAR, AT GIN- 

OINKATI. Bt William Smith. 



1839. 

1830. 

1831. 

1838. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839 

1840. 

1841. 

1849. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1646. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1859. 

1953. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 




1 
1 
I 
1 



50 

56 

56 

75 

69 

63 

06 

35 

I2)i 

15 

65 

60 

00 

45 

60 

70 

99 

60 

00 

75 

80 

70 

58 

75 

00 

50 

63 

10 

80 

03 



il 



4 
3 
9 

4 
3 



19K 

35 
55 



3 31 

637 
835 
6 75 
6 15 
00 
60 
30 
63 
63 
70 
00 
50 
95 
80 
35- 
3 65 
3 95 



4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3 
4 



4 

5 

7 



00 
30 
50 



8 10 



5 
4 

4 



30 
40 
40 






35 

20 
30 
37 
31 
31 
32 
33 
40 

60 
30 
30 
30 
33 
31 
25 
33 
28 
30 
33 
30 
43 
37 
56 
43 
45 
40 
70 



I. 

u 



94 
S4 
35 
35 

SJH 

34 

36)i 

43 

33 

18)i 

15>g 

\f 

35 

33 

16K 

IV' 

31 



Si 



3 
3 



60 
60 



3 60 
3 60 
2 60 

I3>i 

00 

50 



3 
7 
3 



6 00 



3 

4 



00 
75 



3 35 
1 75 
3 45 
3 60 
37 
85 
30 
30 
80 
00 
55 
25 
00 
00 
30 
00 
00 



4 

9 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
5 




19 50 
9 50 
10 50 
10 00 
10 00 

16 00 
19 00 

17 50 
19 50 
13 00 
15 00 



6 
5 

7 



35 
00 
60 



685 



800 
13 00 

8 00 

9 00 
9 00 
8 00 

10 35 
13 00 
16 75 

11 00 
13 50 

16 00 
15 00 
13 00 

17 00 
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TABLE Xn--eSN£RAL CONDITION OF AGRIOULTURE IN 1859. 

Summary of Observationa made on the Oropa of 1859, as made by competent 
persons^ and returned to the Commissioner of Statistics. 



oommn. 



Adams. 



AUen. 



Aahbuid .•• 
AshfeabulA . 



Athens 




Wheafe 80 per eeni. of 
avenge otop. 



Wheat crop abont ^ 
of an arerage . Was 
destroyed by frosti 
in June. 

Wheat }i erop. 

Ifheat crop a total 
failure^ exoept town 
ships on the Lake. 
In them above an 
ayerage crop. 



Wheat good in qnality, 
but only half orop. 



Com 80 per cent, of 
average crop. Back 
ward at first by frost 
and drouth, but late* 
season bronghtit out 
wonderfully. 

Com more than an av- 
erage crop. 



Com half crop. 

Cora half crop; but 
the number of acres 
planted mora than 
usuaL 



The season has been remsrkable 
tor extremes. Frost every month 
in the year. Severe /host 4th of 
JuDS. Injury of frost not gen- 
eral in the country. Destracttve 
hail 24th June. 

Every month in the year we hava 
had frost The year has been 
remarkable Ibr /rosts. 



Corn ^ average crop. 



Belmont . • • • . 
J. T. Sholfield. 



Brown . • • • • • 
James London, 
George Kaots. 

Oanoll 



Clinton 



Darke 



Erie 



Not more than was 
used for seed. 



A full average. 



Very poor. 

Wheat one>third aver- 
age crop. 



Wheat not over half 
crop. Much wheat 
not worth cutting 
which bid fair for a 
good crop befora the 
frost of June 4th. 



lAs good as usnsl. 



BBMABKS. 



Not mora than one- 
fifth survived all the 
frosts. 

A full average. 



Nothing like a half 
crop. 

Com average crop. 



Com about two-thirds 
of an average crop. 



More than average. 



Remarkably mild winter ; an early 
and mild sprint. Rains and 
storms wero folbwed by mild 
weather till latter part of May, •• 
when clearing up of rains, be- 
came cold, and so confeiniied 
through the summer. 

The eevcro frost of 5th June proved 
fatal to garden and field crops to 
a great extent. July 4th, cold, i 
and frost in some pfaees. Gen- 
eral drouth through July nearly 
defeated the crops oi com and 
potatoes, but late lains helped 
them out. 

Oats over an average. Potatoes 
mostly diseased. Buckwheat . 
abundant Of fruits but little. 

Small crops good. 535 acres in* 
vines ; 330 in bearing. 104,500 " 
gallons of wine. 

1859remarkableforfrosts. Nearly '^ 
all crops an entire ^an. 

The present season has been ro- 
markable for severity of frosts 
early in June iDJurp of com 
and wheat very gr&At. 

The past year romarkable. Frost 
evoy month during the year. 
June 4th — ^killing corn and great- < 
ly injuring wheat. J noe 4tb was 
the severest frost within the re- 
collection of the oldest dtizeoB 
of the cuuntcj. 

Crops of an average quantity and 
quality, except hay— half ciop. *^ 



7 — SrATiBnaB. 
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GSKERAL GOVDinON OF AOBIOULTURB-OaatuiMd. 



oomiTn 



I 



Fairfield 



WneAt erop fiu* below 
ATenge. In idadj 
i>arto of the eo«ntj 
fields were left un- 



Fulton. 



Corn erop larger than Oom erop will 
for aeveral years—, bualMla, ' 
exeeeda the erop of 
1857. 



Gallia 



not ineladed. 



:eeed 9,000,000 
muih aofteom 



Geanga 



Haneook 



matt than arerage. 
Wheat an arerage erop 



YerygeoiL One-third Com iaone-fSrarth more Paet scaaon iaTorable fiir limnert, 

than an arerage more eo than for fire jcan paat, ^ 

in Honh oaitern Ohio. 



Henry 



ffigUand . . . . 



Huron.. 

Jaekion, 



Kearly a iailme. 



Wheat, ftOl arerage 
erope, of snperior 
qnidity. 



Better than arerage. 



Leea than half erop— 
6 or 7 boab . per acre. 



erop. 

Com an arerage erop. 



Little ripe eora bnt a 
fine growth of fod 
der. 

Com, heary yield. Un< 
■urpaiaed. 



Had it not been for the Jnne ftoeta 
wheat would hare been mneh "^ 
abore the arerage. 

Serers firost on the 5th and im of >-. 
June. 



Not orer 
peraere. 



bnahele 



Com rery good. 



Com, three-fourths of 
arerage erop. 

Com, less than arer- 



Jefiflnon • • • • . 



Lake 



lieking . . . 
Madison . . . 
Mahoning . 



Wheat, half erop. 
A.boat arerage. 



One-fonrtherop. Much 
killed by frost ; was 
mowed for Ibdder. 



More than half destroy 
ed by froet ; remaio 
deryields 8or 9 bnsh 
els per aere. Inferior 
quality. 

Good quality. 'Enough 
for seed.' 

Less than arerage, bat 
mcve sown* 

Almost a £ulare. 



Medium crop. 



More than arerage 
} ield per acre. Maoh 
soft com. 

N'ot more than one* 
fourth erop. Mueh 
killed June 4th; the 
fields ploughed upf. 

Yield lees than usual. 



Frost erery month. Some drouth 
in June, but not enough to in- "^^ 
jun erops. Gold leas aerere 
than for Art years. 

Frost erery month in the year. .^ 
Snow and sleet as usuaL An 
arerage of tain. 

Wheat was materially injured by ^ 
Jnne fioets. Also oom suiEsred 
from same eause. 

Wheat seemed good until threshed, 
when the sad trath was made 
known. Hay half an arerage. " 
Gate the same. Potatoea a full 
arerage. 

Tear remarkable for flvst and -^l. 
drouth. 

^erf wet firam January till middle • 
of April ; then diy oil 7th June ; ^ 
then quite wet 



A fair supply. 

More than areiage. 

Two-thirds arerage 
erop. 



June 4, iee froze )^ of an ineh 
thiek. Farmers will buy bread 
or lire on sul>stitntes. 



Woe to summer that follows no 
winter. 



>-. 



A aerere summer drouth. 



The season sbout an arerage one, 
except the 4th of June frost. 

Remarkable for fioat and odd. 
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aSNSBUi OOimiTIOH OF AGRIOULTURE— Oon^ned. 



OOUMT 

Monroe 

lUrion 

Morgftn 

Morrow 

Foblo 

Ottawa ••••.. 

Hokaway .... 
PotiiBin ...• • 
Biohland .... 
Sanduaky .. . 

Sbelb/ 

Summit 




Hiddlisg 



Almost an entire Ml- 
ore. 

Small eiop. Nearly 
all farmen buy their 
flonr. 

Onefoorth average. 

Much iojnred by froei. 



Moat perfeot e t e r Tamed oat well, 
known, both qoalitgr 
and quantity. 



Tramboll . • . . 



Toeeaimwaa.. 



Union > 

E Bomham. 

Warren ••••. 

Wayne*. ... 

Logan 

laoiain .... 



Pretty good. 
Aboat aTerage. 

Gooderop. 

More than aTerage. 

Con aleomoohiDJored 
byfioet 



Froet enry month — ^no extreme ^ 
oold. 

Maoh rain and high water in ^ 
■pring. 

More oom planted than aeoal. 



Lees than one-half a 
crop. 

Qoitegood. 



Foor-fifths killed by 
fioet 

Slightly redneed by 
frost; ayerage crop. 

Wheat greaUy iiyored 
by frost. 



Almoeta 



About two-thirds crop. 

Very good. 

Oom one-half ayemge 



ATsrsge erop; more 
than usual planted . 



Rot quite up to the 
ayerage, eut off by 
frost; rM>lanted, and 
much did not ripen. 



Killed by frost on June Good, though eut down 
4th.  ' 



One-half ayerage crop 
—quality good. 



Wheat one-third an 
ayerage erop. 

A little below an ayer- 
age crop in qaantity 
— ^yery superior in 
qoality. 

Nearly all destroyed ; 
not enoogh for bread. 



Half ayersge crop har- 
yested. 



Near lake moat eaeel- 
lent. 



by froet. 
Oom &ir ayersge. 



Oom 90 per cent be- 
low an ayersge. 

A larse crop ; aesrly 
one half more than 
laetyear. 



One-half a erop. 



Three fourths ayersge 
crop; iDJa'd by June 
frosts, and by drouth 

Qoitegood. 



White wheat weighed 66 lbs. and « 
red eyen more. 



Seyere froet on June 4th; frost < 
eyery month, except August. 

All crops 90 per cent in adyaaoe - 
of usual. 

By replanting, had a good crop of '- 
yegetables. 

A drouth in Jane injured hay and • 
potatoes serionsly. 

^Metation muoh injared by the < 
froet of June. 

The froet of the 4th and 5th of 
June almoet wholly destroyed ^ 
the wheat Hay liig;ht Other 
eropsgeod. 

Muoh leee rain taan usual in May « 

June, July and Augost Frost ^ ^ 
eyery month. 

Mueh buckwheat sown and well 
haryested ; foir yield. Good 
erop of eloyer Bee£ 

Osts an ayerage. Potatoee frOl ay- 
ersge. Buckwheat abundant 

In some respecte remarksble; more 
rain from Jsnuarjr to May; mild ^ 
winter; deetmotiye froets in ^ 
Febmsiy and Mareh. 

Potatoes yery good; buckwheat 
more than osual; oate not an "^ 
ayerage ; hay about half a crop. 

Frost eyery month this yeara *^ 



No froet near lake. 
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TABLE ZIL— OP THE GBKERAL OONDITIOK OP AGRIOULTURE IK 1859. 



Adaina 

060. Walliogt. 
John Longhrey. 



Allen 

Diivid Oimle. 



AiUnd 

Junei Swinfred. 



Aihtabala..... 
W. 0. How«Ils. 



Atheni 

A. B. Welker. 
H. F. Boiling' 
ton. 



Bntlw 

J. M. Milliken. 



Ouioll 

Wash. BnOcr. 



Clinton 

A. S. SUickle. 



Columbiana.... 
C. L. Lordge. 



Darke 

Koah Arnold. 



<un. 



About Ji av 



Rather 
thanayerage 
orop. 



One-half 
erop. 

Ordinaril 



good 
EeaTj. 



ft my 
and 



Very poor. 



Oataaboatan 
a yerag e 
oxop ; not so 
much town 
aananal. 



VOTASOia. 



Very UtileTO 
ratted ; light' 
in quantity ; 
hay an ay«r> 



rauiT. 



eentAoat kiUed 



, "wty 
liffht; injur- 
ed by frosts. 
Late eiopa 
yeiy good. 



Hayayerage ; 
btfley aver- 
age; flax 
feed abont 
anayerige. 

Hay, one half 
erop. 



▼ety 
laA 



Hay yery 
short; not 
one-half an 
ayer'ge. Rye 
eat off by 
frost. Much 
b n o kwluat 
sown. 

Hay ayerige 
d^f and sn 
penor qnal 
ity. 



n e • h a 1 f|Hay ^ ero^ ; 
erop. 



barley % 
erop 



Veiy poor. 



Hay }i erop. 



Hayiiurayer- 
age. Rye 
and barley 
3^ erop. 

Hay about ^ 
of a erop. 



Early ; 
light 
potatoes 
a b a n d ant 
More than 
ayerage. 



Two-thirds 
anayerige. 



Plenty, but 
decaying. 



Goodayeiage 



Good and fidr. 



Bffore than ay 
erage, and 
sap erior 
qoatity. 



Repeated changes in 



some tenderi the spring ; snow 
frnit, and stonn in Ajiril; also 
crippled hail on the 34th Jane, 
what was Early potatoes clear of 
left. rot. 

Ko sleet; not much 
snow; more rain in 
spring than nsnaL 



All kiUed, 
except in the 
yicinity of 
Lake, by 
June frosts. 



Some frost June 4tli; 
heayy frost July 5th. 



Proet in eyery month of 
tummer : June 5, 10, 
11; July 4, 5; Aug. 
« ; Sept 6, 7. pS- 
tore better than usual, 
and better cheese. 



Pnut beginning to le- 
ceiye some attention. 
Considerable portun 
of coanty adapted to 
grape cnltare. 



Potatoes al 
most an ay 
erase; fine 
ana large. 



A few apples 
and peaches. 



Abont }^ of a 
crop; yery 
fine of the 
kind, eepe- 
cially Rhode 
Island 
Greenings 
yery laise 
andmiooth 



This year wiU be long 
remembered o n ac- 
count of frosts. 

Ihe drouth, following 
the frost of June, great 
ly injured the early 
crop of poU*oea, but 
late rains rejuyenated 
them, so that a fine 
erop was the result. 



Drouth not remarkable. 
Old orohards on a de- 
cline; probable cause, 
hard freesing for two 
or three winters past 
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GENERAL eONDITIOK OF AGBI0ULTURE-.Ck)ntma6d. 



OOURTm. 



K 

F. D. Pariah. 

Farirfield 

John Oonnell. 

Fulton 

ii. 0. Upham. 

Gallia 

R. filaok. 

Geauga. 

R. H. Munn. 

Hamilton 

R. Buchanan, 

Haaooek 

A.HaU 

Hardin 

Thoe. Rongh. 

Haniy •... 

J.Eelky 

EBgfaland 

jTm. Trimble. 

Huron 

W. OaM. 

Jaekion, 

W. Bennett.*** 

Jefibnon 

R.llAnh. 



CATS. 



Haj little 
over half a 
erop. 

Oats, average 
crop, and 
qoahtjr Tcry 
good. 



Oats very 
good. 



OTBB OKAIH. 



Oata J^ crop. 

More than an 
average crop. 



ATerage. 

Better than 
last year. 

Fair. 



Good. 



Hay not an 
aTeram by 
onelfth . 
Small min 
ofereiykiod 
J^ more than 
uBoal. 

Hay an aTe^ 

Age. 

HayJ^or^ 
of a erop. 



IboTB aver- 
ATerage. 



One-half 
crop. 

Good. 



roTATOia 



Mora than the 
eyerage. 

Hay not halfJFotAtoeiaAill 
a erop. a t e r a g e 

crop, "good, 
plenty and 
cheap." 

Iferer known 
to be better ; 
more than an 
average by 
one-half. 



FRUIT. 



One-half 
crop. 

About oM' 
half erop. 



n e • h a 1 f One-half ay- 
crop, erageofhay. 

Hay }i crop. 



Hay leii 



Ifneb and 
heavy buck 
wheat. Hay 
^ crop. Bar 
ley )i crop 



Potatoes one- 
half crop. 

Mora than an 
a y er age 
erop, but rot 
badly. 

Above. 



Large crop, 
and excel 
lent quality. 

Good. 



Not an aver* 
age. 

Average. 



Very good. 



Large yield, 
but rotting 

Fair crop, and 
very one in 
q u ality 
•'Potato dis 
ease seems to 
have e: 
hausted it-| 
sdt" 



A y erage 
peaches. 



Apples, pears 
and cherries 
fine. 



NothalfaftiU 
crop; quality 
inferior* 



<i 



Apples 

aall and 



sm; 
scabby. 



n 



Wheat as good as usual. 



Bfany wheat fields 
ploughed up. Buck 
wheat sown ; mush 
ndsed. 



Frost did but litUe 
harm. Warm rains 
came veiy seasonably. 
Soil rich, sandy loam, 
not much affiMted by 
rains or drouth. 



The fiost of June 5 took 
everything but "year- 
ling bulls," vide 
" Smith." 

Grapes best since 1853 ; 
350 galls, per aero. 

Deep snow. 



Frost every montii in 
the year. 



Dryer and colder than 
usual. 

Fh)st killed mueh eon. 
5th June to IstSept 
no lain. 

Fh)st June 4tii ii^JuMd 
all grain. 

Frost June 4th iijured 
all grain. 



Themometer 34® 
June 4th, and 36° on 
June llih. Com so 
killed as to recover. 
Many fields of wheat 
and barley turned 
white. 
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OEBBRAL CONDITION OF AGRIOULTTTSB— OonSnued. 



oovimis. 



Lake 

J. Ooolidge. 



LiokiDflf. 



right 



Logan., 

Wm. Lawranoa. 



Lofain 

N. B. Qataa. 



OATC. 



40 bmhela perJB Q k w heat 
1 a r gely 
eown. Hay 
less than 
half erop. 



Lnoai, 



If adiaon 

B. F. M'tgom'ry 



Mahonuur* •• 
J. Tniesdale 



Marion 

L. F. Balehley 



Monroe 

John S. Waj. 



Morgan 

Joehna Dayis. 



Morrow 

W. S. Irwin. 



Mnakingnm . • . 
0. Springer. 



IToble 

J. W. npton. 
N* H. Kasier. 



Ottawa 

G. B. Smith. 



Pickaway... 
P. 0. Smith. 



Good <rop« 



A.Teiageorop 



Orop wae 
most excel- 
lent through 
the oonnfy. 



Good. 



Good. 
Ayerage. 

Very good. 



Strong ayer- 
age orop. 



Near an ayer- 
age. 



ffight-tentfaa. 



StafODg 
age crop 



oma QRAni. 



Ha 



lay yery 
light 



Flazieeday- 
enwe. Hay 
good. 

Hay short 
crop. 



Hay one half 
crop. 

Hay one-half 
orop. 

Tolerable. 
Hay ayerage. 



Hay more 
than ayerage. 



Hay ^ ayer- 
age. Buck- 
wneai laige 
crop. 

Hay ht be 
low ayerage 
Buckwheat 
ayerage. 

Hay ftxll aye^ 
affe. Buck- 
wheat morB 
tfian ayerage 



H a ▼ three- 
fifths ayer* 

Hay yery 
bg 



y y< 
fit 



POTATOB. 



FEUIT. 



"Bad BhapeJ 
and some 
appearance 
01 disease." 



Best ibr many 
years. 

One- fourth 
crop. 

Large and 
most excel 
lent; beet for 
many yean. 

Good. 

Early ones a 
£ulure: late 
ones good. 

Better than 
usual. 

Quits iSur. 



A.yerage. 



Better than 
for a number 
of years. 



A.yerage. 



Gkwd crop. 



A good cropt 
but begin 
ningtorot 



Tory UttU 
fhdt 



Destroyed by 
frost. 



The Lake, a thermom- 
eter for farmeri. Finosts 
of 4th and 11th June 
spread destruction 
broadcast. 

Fine fall feed. Frost 
5th June, July and 
Aug. Tecy dry. 4th 
July cold day. 



Remarkable for cold and 
drouth. 4th June a 
kiUing frost 



Fall feed yery fine. 



rf 



Garden yegetables ai 
good as usimI*" 



Returns yeiy imperfoet 



Extremely large crop <A 
buckwheat. Large 
crop of tobacco. 

The fog along the 
streams proteoted yw- 
etation on June 69i 
from frost. 

Rye killed by June 



:^e I 

frosts. 



"It is not the frost that 
kills, but the hot sun 
after the froef 



SnuU erop dSeyere frosts, 
rotten at 
heart. 



Frosts of May and June 
destroyed the weeyiL 



IS hundred acres broom 
com in this county. 
500 lbs per acrs. 
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OBNBRIL CONDITION OF AORIOITLTURE— Otmtinned. 



OOUMTlte. 



pQtoAin 

G. Skinner. 

Rieliland 

J. J. Dawdaff. 

Bandiuky 

8. T. Rawson. 

Shelby 

Sammit 

H. W. Trome. 

• 

Tramboll 

H. B. PerkiM. 
W.H. Hotehins 

ToBcarawM. . . . 
P. Uriiiok. 



Warren . • • 

A. H. Donlery. 



Qood. 



Nearly an av 
erage. 

Turned out 
well. Leee 
acres sown. 



Wayne..... < 
Jaoob Sprig. 



OATB. 



0>rHER GKAIX. 



About 



•' Firat rate " 



A^Terage. 



Average. 



Not 
erop. 



fall 



Hay better 
than ntoal. 

Two-thirds 
crop of hay. 



Hay % crop. 



Hay yery 
ligat. Buck- 
wheat large 
crop. 

Rye froet kill 
ed. Hay }i 
crop. 

Hay average. 



Barloy good. 
Hay hardly 
an average. 



Buck wheat 
more than 
average. 



POTATOn. 



Somewhat 
above usual. 

Average. 



One half kill- 
ed by the 
frost. 



Better than 
average, but 
are now rot 
ting badly. 

Large yield, 
and of excel 
lent quality. 

Usual quan- 
tity; early 
ones not pal* 
atable. 

Much injured 
by frost, but 
came on and 
the yield 
vras large. 



Potatoes 
above aver 
age. 



Nothing remarkable in 
the weatber. 

June 5th, great frost; 
July 4th, quite a frost. 



The severe frost of June 
did but little injury. 



Half the ap- 
ples killed 
by frost. 

Apples less 
toan average 
and decay- 
ing. 



Small fruits 
much injur- 
ed by frost 
Apples a 
failure 
Peaches a 
fine crop. 

Not one fifth 
crop. 



lUQUBXB. 



The sununer has been 
uDcommonly cold. 



Ice ^ of an inch thick 
on J une 4th. 



Early frost damaged 
tubers as well as vines. 
Frost eveiy month in 
the year. 

Pall feed remarkably 
fine. Worth almost a 
half crop of corn. 



Not enough wheat in 
th^ county for bread. 
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TA6LB Xiy— PRICES OF FARM LAHDS. 

Table of the number of Farms sold, their average etze, and 
returned to the Commissioner of Statistics^ for Oie Stasto 
beginning July 1, 1867, and ending July 1, 1858. 



2>er acre^ as 
Ohio^ in the year 




OofimtieB. 


Deeds. 


ATcnge 
perdeM. 


Total 
acres. 


Price 
per acre. 


Remarks. 






Aeres. 








AUen 

Athll^n^ - - T T r T 


374 


74>< 


80,3d£> 


$13 89 




Aahtabnla .... 
Athens 


169 


671-5 


11,358 


16 00 


Ayerage taken on 169 fiums only 


Avglakf 

Behnont 


168 


nyi 


"13,687" 


6 08 




Brown ..•••••. 




80 
116 

74 
110 

33M 
43^ 

501.6 
90 


....f 


30 00 
59 50 
17 35 
39 35 

26 70 
86 35 

27 00 
30 00 
17 00 
81 74 
43 00 

33 00 
784 

35 00 
35 00 
39 60 

34 46 

35 33 
81 00 

9 48 
84 00 
50 00 
15 96 




BnUer . « . . t r r . 




••••6 •••••• 

'eieo' ' 
"'iiiseo" 

"*86,913" 
82,960 




OanoU 

Ohampaign.... 
Olark 


"76 




Glermont 

OliDton 


337 




Oolambiana . . . 
Ooshooton • • • . 






Ovawford • •  • « 








Onvahoffa •••• 




43 
58 
30 
76 
140 




Darke ...•••.. 






Defianos 

Ddawave •••• • 


•*■••«• 




Erie 






Fairfield 




18,493 
25,196 

'26*970' * 
30,181 




Fayette 






Franklin .,.,.. 






Falton 

GMUa 


876 


""67*"' 




CrAftnOft ■«■■*■• 




65 




Gkeene ••••••• 






Onernsey 

Hamitton * t -r * * 


300 


67Ji 




Haneock r i- 1 r - > 




56 
110 




17 30 

30 00 

33 00 

7 45 

30 50 

16 48 
85 79 

35 00 
7 98 

31 56 

36 90 
35 00 

9 00 
33 44 
30 65 
84 33 

17 00 

37 00 
35 00 
19 75 
37 00 
19 00 
10 00 
40 00 
13 50 




Hardin •••••.. 






HarH44"^ • t * t r 






Henry 










HiffkiMil 




131 

506.10 

70 
101^ 
103 

40 

60 

70 






***o . . • •  

Hockinsr «•***- 






Holmee ••••... 






Huron .••••••. 




"'3l',d8d" 

""8,'056" 
33,4:i3 

'"13,647" 

33,493 

"*i7'7© 




Jaokson 

Jeffenon 

KnoK 


307 
118 


Only part of the fums taken. 


Lake 




» 


Lawronoe 

liiekinff. ..**#« 


115 




liOiran . • . • • t • i 




58 

8445 
87J^ 
88 
63 
77 
45 
100 




LOTWin T t * trr- 






Lnou 

MadiiMin ■>■■*- 


335 




Mahoning .... 

Marion 

Medina 


^^^^%0 




M«g. 

Mereer 


• • • • • • 


» 


MiAmi 






Monroe 
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PBIOBS OF FARM LAKOS-Oontiimad. 



OooDtUi. 



Monlgomflty . • 
Moi]gftii • • • • • . 
Monow • • • • . . 
HnskiDgiun . . . 

Noble.: 

Ottawa 

PAoldiBff 

Perry..? 

Picttway •... 

Pike..... 

Portage 

Pkeble 

PMuun 

Siohlmnd . • * . 

Boee 

Sandittky 
Beioto..... 

Seneoa 

Shelby.... 
Stalk..... 
Summit. . . . 
Trmnbnll . 
TnacaiftWM 

Union 

Van Wert. . 
Tinton .... 
Wairen.... 
Waahiogton 
Wayne .... 
WUliama .. 

Wood 

Wyandot .. 



• • • . 



Deeda. 



324 
385 

200 



619 
460 



373 
240 



300 



182 



174 
163 



318 



Arerage 
per deed. 



Aerea. 

63K 
54 
42 
72 



10 



Total 



20,720 

15,390 

8,259 




76^ 
58310 




58 
65 
58 
73 
100 
49 



15,06? 
11,861 

..... .... 

24,131 

33,270 



...... .... 



44,773 
'26^580' 



11,925 



15,162 



10,111 
11,719 



15,308 



Priee 
per aere. 



$61 20 
15 60 
28 50 
32 00 
14 27 



21 51 
38 44 

11 00 

28 14 



31 
7 



70 

87 



30 00 

21 34 
20 50 

8 56 

22 00 
15 00 
48 18 

30 40 

23 00 
33 36 

15 46 

9 28 
5 00 

45 00 

16 00 

31 00 
10 36 
12 00 
16 98 



1 



Part of the farma only oonspandt 
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TABLB XV.r-Or FARM LAKD8. 



Table of the amount of Farm Lands, and the Price of the same per acre, in 
the several counties of Ohio, acid in the year beginning July 1st, 1858 
and ending July 1st, 1859 ; as returned to the Cbmmissioner of Statistics. ' 



Ooosties. 



Adami 

Allen 

Ashland • . • . 
Aahtobak. . . 

Athens 

AngUise. . • . 
Belmont • • • . 
Brown ..•• . 

Bntler 

OoioU 

OhMnpaign. . 

Olark 

Clermont. . . . 

OUnton 

Oolnmbiana . 
Ooshoeton .. 
Oiawibrd.... 
Onyahoga. .. 

Darke 

Defianee ••. 
Delaware . . . 

Brie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin.... 

Folton 

Gallia 

Geaoga.... • 
Gheene... .. • 
Guernsey. • . • 
Hamilton . . . 
Haneoek.... 

Hardin 

Harrison .... 

Henry 

Highland 



Hooking . . . . 
Holmes. .... 

Horon 

Jaekson 

Jefferson . . • • 

Enoz 

Lake 

Lawrence. .. 
Lioking .... 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison . . . . 
liahoniog.. . 

Marion 

Medina. ,... 

?}•*«» 

Mercer 



,•81 
^1 



157 
433 
339 



487 



• ..... . 



543 
383 



154 



314 

'337' 



Ayerage 

acres per 

fitfm. 



66 33.144 
53 3-10 

67 77.100 



89 

50 

133 

40 

43 8^ 
49 



45 33-100 
35 



33,305 . 
33 763 
83,041 38-100 



63 
60 
40 
57 
136 
53 
65 

61 31-100 
84 



38 



59 50400 
110 

48 

50 

55 1.10 

66>i 



40 



57 
50 

no 

318-10 
36 
107 
60 
58 



Total No. of 
acres sold. 



9.773Ji 
37,511 
13,736 



1,638 
11,300 



14,961 



37,836 



33,485 

iifiii 

14^86 



%• 



13,705 



11,999 
13^513 



34,760 



Ayerage 

price per 

acre. 



$18 00 
10 64 
39 7-10 
19 36 
35 66 
15 00 



58 00 
83 00 
36 14 
36 43 

33 60 
36 00 
39 00 
16 50 

34 87 
43 50 



13 00 
33 00 
30 00 

33 86 
38 58 

34 10 
13 50 
10 98 
86 00 
45 83 
16 00 
88 84 
16 50 



86 33 
7 49 

87 63 
11 00 
80 03 

88 00 
13 16 
38 75 
83 00 
35 00 



SI 30 
19 45 

33 00 
35 00 

34 00 
46 46 
33 35 
33 50 
15 00 

9 40 
43 00 



Ramarin. 



A part only. 

1,638 acres was only a part 

Paiticnlan not innushed. 



No 



No report. 
Estimated ftom a part 



Ftobably including all deeds of 
lots. 
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TABLB OF FABM LAITDB-OMtiaoad. 


Ooontifli. 




ATnage 

•ena per 

Cum. 


Total Vo. of 
aereaaold. 


Arenga 
priMpar 


Bfwnarika. 






43 

46 
463^ 




$18 50 
54 37 
15 70 
84 40 




Montgomery. 
Moigan 

Ifiiffiiir, . « . . 


'"'ra" 






36,680 
35,830 




Voblfi 






Wad^aila 


••■■ha.. 


56W: 
68^10 




16 65 
7 SO 




Ottawa 






l^A.fil/lififl^^ - - - 






IV A ffAKfl^VlB 


Peny 

Pickaway . . . 
Pike 


• • •• • 

116 


46 

53 

38 5-6 
40 




33 25 
35 39 
13 00 
35 84 
35 00 


4m V SVtPlHW. 


8,545 

••*• .... 
81,369 




Portage 

Pweble 


548 




Pfitnam ..... 






No paiti«iilan. 


TLiehland. >  . 




w 




38 00 

34 93 
31 37 
13 00 
31 00 
18 00 

^ 39 60 

35 00 
38 00 
37 01 
13 35 

9 00 

5 00 

45 85 


Itoea 


177 
450 
301 
675 




Ptei only takttL 


Sandusky . . . 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelbv 




^ 


31.861 
34,984 
18,433 
30,356 
35,869 




Stark. 

Summit .• • • . 
Tnunbiill . . . 


675 
546 


45 
48 
75 

64 
68 

78 




Tuicamwaa 

Union 

Van Wert . . . 


359 
438 


16.576 
39,715 




Vinton ...••■ 




15,530 
30,358 




Warren 

Waahington . 

Wayne 

Wifliama.... 
Wood 


350 


55 


No partionlan. 


367 
160 


56 

75 5 8 
100 
46 


15,035 
13400 


39 33 

11 81 
13 00 
13 10 


Wyandot.... 


340 


15.634 





TABLE X7I.— OOBB, OATS, AND UB&DOW. 



AU«D 

Atblud.... 
Atbtabnla.. 
AUieni 

Btlmoot.... 

Bnasr .'.'.*.". 

OuwH 

Olumpunk. 

OUrk 

OlcmuDt. . . 

OliDtOD 

Oolnmbiui*. 
Oa«hoatiin.>, 
OKwfard.., 
Onyahogk.., 

DcBuMaV. '. 
D<Uwu« . 

Eri« 

Fucfiald.... 
Fajatta.... 
Fnoklin. . . . 

Fulton 

Oallu 

gS.;;;; 

OtMrpHy.,. 
Htmilbm.  . 
HuMoak..., 

HftrHaoQ. ,,, 

HighUni'.' 
Eoekiaff. . . . 
BalmM 

JcfibnoB..., 

Edoe 

Uka 

Liekiiig. . . , 

Logu 

Lonin 

lUdUoD..., 
Hiho&LiiK*' 

Huion 

Hcdiw 

Mrigt 

Hamer 

Honroe 



30,507 


835,137 


5.155 


24,980 


5,620 






4,566 










19,858 


983.465 




11,B0S 




5.884 


,6,588 
























25^90 


676.479 


19.118 


291,133 


17,418 






7,504 




6,389 






8.363 




6,556 






















33,670 


764.756 




58,989 




usiio 


930,761 


10.340 


43 658 


13,441 












13.795 


406.663 


15.154 


989,803 


96,318 


33.913 


1,013,446 


10,654 


71.954 


15,716 






11,906 


















455,360 


6,057 


43.618 


10.7B6 






3.373 


















439,390 


6.007 


79,319 


11,839 




1,147.935 
1,932,669 


10,799 
'991 


38,664 
4,734 






9133 




1,4!6 775 
141.639 


6.779 
3,350 


36,879 
33,553 






13,384 






4.393 
4,797 
10 393 


30,974 
75,099 


6,988 
39.761 

9,107 
17,040 




328,348 

1.083.990 

379,410 






95,314 




892.530 


3,718 


29,511 


8,978 




449,428 
361. e5S 
372,096 
110,159 
1,361,199 
338,613 
401,783 
547,351 
361,433 
299,358 


7,496 
3,751 
11,096 


86.4S9 
31,81)4 
159,240 
19,343 
15,363 


14,100 
7,843 

16,732 
3.708 

13.483 


11^3 


4.6DI 
46,996 
14:583 
16,385 
99:566 


5,074 
8.344 
12.939 


195.085 
315,479 

17.469 
206 960 




26.829 
7,654 
15,844 


6.434 
11.757 


19,B9t) 


30.290 


979 J96 


11,608 
2^7 

urn 




19.349 
17,094 
2,713 
27,635 
13,939 
34,633 


39.896 
36.239 

104.184 


16,343 

46,eio 

24,568 
9.913 


390:754 
1,476,061 


6:798 
4,949 


S^ 


67.911 




138,613 

704,946 




38,813 
734 




S6Jffl7 


1.419 


19.3D9 


10,477 




10.908 
6,041 
9.774 


237,936 


98,994 
14.713 


626.370 


11,978 
13,091 


1MM.731 
18.619 
23.438 




8.775 
7,050 


H8,936 
759.016 
360,884 
655,399 
515,080 


3,459 
7,987 
13.413 




16,606 
91,854 
IS,ITB 


149,339 


10,469 
7,786 
13,103 


9,434 


99,393 



69,804 
17,058 

9.303 
93,471 

6,496 

7,867 
23.317 
19.146 
18.515 
13.341 
12,167 
41,901 
18.355 
99,954 
51.0»7 
19,413 

9,UE3 
34,787 
18,490 
19.183 
10.691 



51,311 
11,873 

18,838 
10,841 
18,360 
10,0113 
31.909 

4,794 
14,105 

9,119 
91,981 
36.753 

t<,9l4 



29,573 
3,373 

57,703 
17,487 
49 451 
13,803 
16.U57 
46.798 
19,636 
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OORH, OATS, AND MEADOW— OontiniMd. 



Ooovnm* 



MoRcyW' ••••••••••••••• 

Mnftkingom • 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Pkkttlding 

Perry 

Piokaway 

Pike 

Portage •• 

Preble 

Pntnam 

Bidiland 

Eoee.... •••• 

Sandmky 

Soiolo 

Seneca •• 

Shelby 

SUrk 

Sammit «•• ••• 

TmmbfiU 

Tnseanwaa 

Union 

VanWect 

Vinton... 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wavne • 

Williatoa 

Wood 

Wyandotte • 



planted. 



16.839 
39,641 
90.375 

3,974 

9.177 
18.957 
49.940 
91.701 

9,620 
31.615 
11.156 
91.098 
71.051 
13,036 
16,014 
91.847 
13,909 
97.477 
10.611 
10.169 
90.577 
91.451 

5.739 
11.350 
33.999 
90,596 
91,639 

6.598 
10.994 
16,666 

1.834436 



Boehela 
piodoeed. 



448,897 
1.001,408 
558.788 
85.517 
44,770 
549.636 
1,399.996 
619.039 
413.669 
890.796 
969.041 
613,949 
9,011.996 
360,999 
530.195 
478.698 
948,836 
594,637 
490,039 
401.493 
506.091 
460,314 
89,003 
954.965 
969,667 
533,916 
730,096 
142.966 
910,076 
493,639 



OAVl. 



I 



Aciea 
■own. 



Boehela 
piodooed. 



7,639 

17,016 

10,937 
637 
399 
7.300 
9.131 
4.339 
8.467 
5.956 
3,775 

19,367 
4.570 
7,150 
5,494 

14.946 
7.794 

19.493 
9,763 
9,314 

17,639 
9,565 
939 
4,994 
9,116 
8,679 

19,444 
3,392 
3.746 
5,590 



50,663,589 ! 669.147 



198,130 

135,954 

84,909 

6,086 

1,914 

96,930 

7,461 

14,154 

189.967 

45,991 

14,196 

363,317 

90.795 

89,635 

11.478 

945,979 

56.906 

436,644 

907,039 

176.635 

958,930 

95,406 

4.367 

9,383 

41,964 

53.533 

444,904 

36,946 

96,415 

73,919 

6,096,951 



Aerea in 
Gnua. 



90,887 

91,995 

19,171 

3,789 

1.670 

19 545 

7,030 

3,302 

41,414 

6.997 

6,661 

93,436 

7,939 

15,536 

3.686 

96.813 

7.605 

33.771 

98 514 

51.987 

90,606 

19,826 

4.942 

6.659 

8.199 

15,199 

31,078 

19,115 

10.089 

13,595 

1,357^874 



Tone of 

Hay 
piodoeed. 



98,369 

95,999 

144M7 

6,953 

9,054 

14.964 

8,190 

3,734 

59,357 

7,969 

7.666 

31,463 

9,886 

90,608 

5,019 

39,706 

6,677 

47,310 

41.484 

76,767 

97,776 

17,443 

6,503 

8,078 

9,637 

19,180 

44,961 

16.946 

14,594 

18,617 



1,806.465 
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TABIB XTIl^WESLT, BTK BiRLBT AITD BUOEWHB&T. 
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T4BLB ZrU^WHBAT, RTB, BARLEY AHD BUOEWHEAT. 



Hatitpmny 

b 'MiHluiiguii  

Nobb 

Otun 

Fkolding.. . . 

Pmr 

tMUwiy .. 

Pik« 

Tortngt.... 
Pr<bl. 

BiehUod... 

Bom 

Sanduky. . , 

Stioto 

BeiwM 

8h«lb7 

Stark: , 

TmDbnll. . 

lonnbn 

Vu W«tt.. 

VintoD 

Wmtmi.... 

Wubingtoo 

WajM .... 

WUiuiia ... 

Wood 

<Il.WjMidat... 

TtUl 



93,507 
33,500 
13.436 
34,931 
19,117 
3^538 
1,713 

35 531 

36 346 
11330 

is.^se 

37,296 
B,36l 
97.04G 
36,927 
I4,t«S 
13,998 
30,340 
14,576 
49,457 
SI 353 
7,711 
39,303 
11,777 
6,8SP 
11,3^ 
98.61t 
39,504 
Se.TOI 
6,984 
6,757 
11,639 



i 



389 ,376 
133^39 
163,503 
300,553 
89,071 
30,073 
13,507 
307,195 
338,286 
80,190 
104.659 
379.593 
99,061 
408,165 
316331 
390.975 
906,991 
477,539 
143,30c 
677^06 
31U80 
66,199 
309,479 
198,138 
78.138 
70,046 
350,599 
919,740 
481,990 
96,765 
93,506 
179,133 



S43 



104 697 
41 314 

163 1,141 
""" 8,977 
3,659 
1,367 
19.771 
3.710 
5.061 
50.828 



5.478 
394 
10379 
10,513 
173G0 
14,496 
15370 
36,739 
4,909 
3,31 S 
45S 
3,675 
3,408 
16,488 
13,059 
4.856 
9,831 



1,695,413 17365,4839Q,19ll874353196.74t a.l03.l99n3ta|79l.991 



31. 

36,309 

16,707 

10130s 

35,903 

3,1 6e 

18375 

1,649 

S36« 

1 40 

1643^ 
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TABLE XVin— OF THE NUMBER OF DEEDS, LEASES AND MORTOiLOES RE* 
OORDED IN THE TEAR ENDING JULY 1, 18S9, AND THE AMOUNT OF MONET 
SEOUaSD BY SAID M0T0AGB8. 



OonnftiM. 



Adami... 

AUen 

AahUiiid 

Atbtabula • • # . . 

Athens 

AnglAiM 

Belmont ••• 

Brown 

Bailer 

OanoU 

OhAmpMgn 

Olark 

Olermont. ••••.•••.. 

Clinton 

OolniDbiana 

Oofhooton 

Onwford 

Onyahoga. 

Defiaooe 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Folton .... 

OallU 

Geauga •... 

Greene ••• . 

Gnemsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin i 

Qarriaon 

Henry 

Highland 

Hooking 

Holmes 

Hnnm 

Jaekion 

JefJkreoQ ..••••••••• 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrenes > 

Lloking 

I-oj^a 



Loeas 

Madison . . . . 
Mahoning. •• 

Marion 

Medina .... 

Meigs 

Meroer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery I 
Moigan 



Nomberof 
deeds and 



801 
640 

ODD 

796 
386 
659 
753 



1,017 
811 

1,074 
893 
194 
578 
441 
757 
694 
608 
965 
575 

1,615 
579 



Nnmber of 
mortffages 
and Bens. 



Am'nt of money 
sesured by moit* 



19 
175 
904 
386 
941 
189 
300 



1,088 


549 


490 


130 


766 


973 


979 


353 


975 


390 


639 


183 


906 


453 


499 


170 


859 


355 


1,595 


9,399 


881 


373 


359 


70 


863 


366 


859 . 


438 


690 


971 


396 


118 


1,500 


909 


450 


144 


583 


180 


604 


906 


680 


a . . . a * a 


669 


150 


4,560 


9,456 


850 


367 


361 


339 


396 


178 


961 


114 


843 


989 


966 


193 


533 


194 


740 


516 


444 


184 


489 


986 


790 


316 


581 


949 



450 
991 
387 
351 
191 
157 
187 



163 
180 
409 
394 
878 
173 



•99.799 00 
103,680 00 
910.405 96 
990,401 41 
181.673 03 
135,350 00 
979,518 00 



783.147 00 
113.399 73 
875.448 00 
378.476 00 
419 364 50 
973.697 00 
364.548 00 
187.049 00 
919.616 00 
1,518,459 00 
914,599 00 

76.779 UO 
319/»53 00 
400.187 00 
397.900 00 
195.097 00 
1,099.194 00 

69 686 39 
101. 9(^ 00 
909.504 00 
690.570 00 

98 714 00 

6,649.925 00 

197.989 19 

158.941 64 

179.131 00 

57,495 00 
984,790 00 

89,3114 43 
113.398 II 
369.366 00 
944 013 00 
397.405 00 
399J9I0 73 
936,770 86 



463 316 00 
945.569 74 
308,946 00 
650.1*00 00 
935,734 00 
196.154 00 
176.596 00 
9ar),681 00 
137,551 00 

65 636 00 
493.779 00 

65.806 00 

1,091.316 59 

160.907 00 
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TABLE-XVTn-OoBftuuMd. 



OooBtiai. 



MatldiMnuii, 
Noble 



Ottawa 

Flikiildiiig. . • 

Peny 

Pickaway.. 
Pik« 

Poit0g6..... 

PMble 

Pntnan..** 
Biehland... 

Bom 

Bandotky. . 

Beioto 

fieneoa 

Sholby 

Blark 

Bommit. • • • 
Tmmball... 
TnManwaii 

Union 

Van W€rt.. 

ViatoB 

Wafran* •••• 
Wtahiogton. 

Wayne 

WUliama. . 

Wood 

Wyandott. . 



Vunberof 
dcedaaad 



674 

1,115 

577 

18S 



455 
540 
366 
843 
677 
519 
999 



746 

637 

1,094 

600 

1^51 

1,085 

963 

959 

439 

500 

358 

776 



967 
967 
713 
940 



Mambcr of 
moftngei 
and lions. 



918 

404 

140 

75 



187 
168 
78 
999 
336 
195 
307 
335 
395 



449 
331 
303 
365 
148 
196 
130 
376 



919 
996 
900 



Am'nior 
by 



1915^9 00 

358,954 00 

63.764 00 

53,098 00 



156 458 00 
938,944 00 

73.811 00 
993,479 00 
977^65 00 

63.635 00 
985,554 00 
493 390 58 
974,866 00 
333,395 00 
346,713 40 



961.038 94 
370.800 00 
940,739 10 
319.878 58 
145.591 57 
81,580 00 
69.400 00 
589 803 00 



315,135 00 

85,368 04 

190.7U1 00 

900,016 00 



< 
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TABLE ZIX.r-OF THE KUMBEB OF JUDOKENTS ENTEaSD IN THE STATS 
OOURrs, FOB THE TEAR ENDING JULY 1. 1869; THE AMOUNT OF SAID 
JUDGMENTS, AND THE AMOUNT OF MONEY OOLLECTED. 



Ooimtiei. 



Number of 
JvdgiiMoto. 



Adanu .... 

AUen 

Aihland . . . 
AihtebuU.. 

Athens 

AuglmiM .•• 
Belmont . • . 

ftown 

Butler 

OUTOU 

OhnmpnUni. 

Olark 

Olermont • • . 
Clinton .... 
Oolumbinnn. 
Ooehooton .. 
Onwibrd . . . 
Onyahoga .. 

Darke 

Defiance..., 
Delaware . . . 

Erie < 

Fairfield. . . . 
Fayette .... 
Franklin • • « 

Fulton 

GallU 

Geaoga 

Greene 



bneroeey . . • 
Hamilton ... 
Haneook.... 

Hardin 

Harriaon . . . . 

Henry 

Highland . . . 
Hooking. • • . 
Holmea . . . . . 

Haron 

Jaekaon . . • • 
Jeffenon. • • • 

Knox , 

Lake 

Lawrenoe. . • 
Liokiog • • • . 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lneaa ...... 

Madiaon.... 

Mahoning . . < 

Marion 

Medina . . • . . 

Meiga 

Mereer 

Miami 

Monroe ...». 
Montgomery 
Morgan . . . • , 
MOROW • • • • < 



30 
193 

91 
3»9 
183 

71 
138 
982 
929 

99 
134 

78 
181 

73 
937 
161 
177 
1,091 
129 
116 
117 
214 
262 
163 
419 

49 
201 
120 
248 
115 
2,333 
131 
125 
185 

45 
112 
118 

81 
197 
300 
151 
167 

82 
118 
226 
159 
155 
820 
112 

95 
186 



129 
45 
277 
94 
337 
191 
114 



Amount of 
Jodgmenti. 



$15,493 00 
3U002 98 
37^1 36 

128,668 65 
73.093 29 
22.843 98 

100.273 53 
61.104 23 

927.124 00 
17.268 77 
93.508 87 
48.040 47 
77 411 70 
28.289 02 

127.930 00 
68 304 72 
62.510 84 

613,589 12 
66.219 12 
33.229 46 
67.856 74 

162.130 68 

115.330 41 
74.073 60 

532.856 80 
19,633 59 
27.263 21 
25.379 70 
98.874 49 
41.001 07 
1.595 151 24 
56.904 12 
41.984 70 
40.469 98 
19.395 76 
56.939 27 
55.161 02 
34.934 32 

145,720 23 

106.231 00 

189.226 42 

107.068 44 
41,891 24 
71.685 91 
60.000 00 
76.186 49 
48.750 47 

345,425 94 
83.882 00 
67.061 40 

176,282 88 



86.700 00 

9.274 00 

116 413 35 

24.912 00 
274.184 73 

21,351 00 

38,312 00 



Am't of money 
OoUeeted. 



#6,195 61 
11,700 00 
23,188 51 



4,996 37 



8^00 00 
47,017 00 

31 ,232 36 
9,204 71 



13.983 
10,500 
19,125 
23,138 
31 180 
19.935 
6.701 
1.602 
o6.oU8 
29.607 
46,544 



64 
00 
75 
99 
44 
97 
05 
50 
58 
59 
34 



3.445 38 
4.063 15 
8,089 90 



19.813 95 
91,499 71 

9.490 90 

5.069 07 
10,827 46 

3.272 12 
13,675 06 

8.823 39 
16 407 99 

7,721 26 



15.508 97 
14,374 25 



• • a • 



1.592 03 
12.000 00 
19.827 13 

3,278 47 



28 596 00 

3.800 00 

24,638 89 



62.495 61 
1,761 00 



11,291 00 
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TABLE 



Oountiai. 



MimUiiciiiii 

JfM0 , 

OttftWft.... 

PftOldiBg . . , 

Perrj 

Piekaway . • 

Flk« 

PortJiM 

Pkvbl?. 

Pntoam . • . « 



SandiMkj 
SdoCo.... 



Shelby 

8Urk. 

SwDinifc . • • , 
Tnimball . • 
TwMimwM 

TTokm 

Vas Wert... 

Vinloo 

Warren 

Waahiogton 

Wajae 

WiDiama . . . 

Woo4 

Wyandot... 



Svmhtr oC 
Jndgm'nli 



943 

31 
91 
31 
86 

J40 
59 

199 
90 



497 
180 
160 
181 
181 

86 
970 

66 
177 
108 
114 



311 
96 
163 
996 
119 
150 
190 



$185,966 65 
17J951 99 
50.447 81 
4,799 11 
39;OT 37 
63^97 00 
98,370 97 
80,750 00 
33,199 15 



79.106 61 

983,869 76 

68>I9 00 

108,488 16 

79.864 74 

61.384 16 

136.7d0 00 

85j»8 50 

67,770 93 

60.081 81 

37,763 85 



86.699 71 
68,086 83 
60.361 30 
39.787 86 
38,866 11 
51,791 99 
35,778 78 



Am*! of 



16,938 $9,746,313 00 



$3390 66 
9 970 90 
4>34 00 



( 



35,990 00 

8,339 87 

19,000 00 

14.000 00 



90,104 83 
41336 94 
47,687 00 
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TABLE XZ.— OF KBW^ BTRXrOTITRSS AKD THEIR YALTJE. 



Adams .... 

Allen 

Aahlaod..., 
Aahtobala . 
Athens . • • . 
Anglaise •.. 
BelmoDt . . . . 

Brown 

Butler 

Osrroll 

Ohsmpaicrn . 
Olsrkr;... 
Olermont . • . 

OUnton 

Columbiana 
Ooshoeton . . 
Crawford • • . 
Cuyahoga . . 

Darke 

Defianee.... 
Delaware . . . 

Erie 

Fairfield . . . 

Fayette 

Franklin . . • 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Oeanga 

Oreeoe 

Ouemsey . . . 
Hamilton • 
Hanoock ... 

Hardin 

Harrison.... 

HenrY 

Highland... 
Hooking. . . , 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jaokson . . . . 
JeflRsnon. • • « 

Knox 

Lake 

Lavrenoe •• 
Lieking . . • . 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lueas 

H adison . . • . 
Mahoning . . 

Marion 

Medina..... 



Counliss. 



.1 



QQ 



14 
100 
116 
105 

84 



98 
64 



Yalnation. 



t5,655 00 
34,485 00 
30.128 00 
95,050 00 
7,385 00 



75,377 00 
97,993 00 




10 
8 

4 



3 



Valuation. 



$90,487 00 
3»100 OU 
1,190 00 



1,175 00 



' Valuation 



$3,500 00 



34 

91 
108 
153 

93 
135 

61 



333 
196 

75 
119 

29 
106 

72 
205 
103 

71 

80 
170 

35 
683 



40 



9,050 
53.370 
61.430 
57.930 
40,700 
38,900 
90.810 
76.665 
178.590 
39.000 
14,900 
58,390 

7,395 
44,550 
33,895 
199.903 
19,800 
96.385 
16 495 
64.385 
19 985 
1,049,956 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



5 
5 



1.750 00 
4.000 00 



4,900 00 
1,140 00 



9,597 00 



8 



4,800 00 



1,707 00 



4 
3 
5 
6 



9.995 00 
1,475 00 



1,535 00 



10 



3,975 00 

mVs'oo 



1,800 00 



4,500 00 



193 



5,457 00 



84 

133 

54 

50 



30,675 00 
35,640 00 
16.490 00 
90,980 00 



M95 00 



10 
7 



9,880 00 
4,595 00 



9,000 00 



Mereer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomevy 

Morgan 

Morrow . • • • 
Muskingum , 



86 

31 
114 
149 
135 
919 

36 
194 

74 
106 
113 



53,974 00 
11,505 00 
59 543 00 
47,090 00 
38,715 00 
73,970 00 
14,410 00 
79.176 00 
95.760 00 
93,350 00 
33,078 00 



6 
9 



4,900 00 
3,950 00 



4 
1 
1 



11,000 00 

300 on 

450 00 



9,090 00 



7 
6 



1,395 00 
9,030 00 



85 
40 

963 
69 

169 



45.409 00 
19.600 00 
179 ..385 00 
16,695 00 
35,165 00 



3 
4 
4 
1 
9 
9 



3.130 00 
1.550 00 
3.840 00 
9.500 00 
3,600 00 
650 00 



3 
1 
1 



1,800 00 
5.000 00 
1,800 00 



• Bahools and thunbss $13,050. 
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TABLE XX.— OF NEW STRITOTTJRES AKD THEIR YALITE-Oontiniied. 



Noble 

Ottawft .... 
PanldiDg... 

Perry 

PiekAwey... 

Pike 

Portage. . . . . 

Pkeble 

Patnam • • • 
Riehland . . , 

Roee 

Sendasky.., 

Seioto 

Seneea 

Shelby 

Sterk 

Summit . . • . 
Trumbull. . . 
TueoarawM. 

Union 

Van Wert... 
Vinton . . . . . 

Warren 

Waehiogion. 

Wayne 

WiUiame... 

Wood 

Wyandot... 



Ooonties. 




37 
44 

59 
76 
67 

109 

107 
46 

180 
71 

256 



Valuation. 



$10,960 00 
44.780 00 
700 Oil 
13.985 00 
43,135 00 
16,467 00 
34,840 00 
41,480 00 
13,155 00 
61,714 00 
31,750 00 

168,115 00 



11 



6 
4 



4 

11 

4 
3 

81 



Valuation. 



13.340 00 
900 00 



8,835 00 



3,500 
3,584 
1,958 

600 00 
3,500 00 



001 
00 
00 






Valuation. 



ti,000 00 
900 00 



3,600 00 

500 00 

8,000 00 

1,500 00 

33,000 00 
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59,175 00 
31,893 00 



3^51 00 



131 
71 

109 



51,874 00 
30.970 00 
314215 00 



6 

13 

3 



3,403 00 

3,915 00 

935 00 



51 

37 

71 

130 

101 



9.340 00 

6,633 00 

43,800 00 

51,890 00 

38,865 00 



6 

8 



1,600 00 

10,500 00 

4,075 00 



35.000 00 



93 
93 



15,665 00 
30,734 00 
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TABLE XXL— OF MARRIAGES, WILLS REGISTERED, AND ADMINISTRATIONS 

TAKEN OUT. 



Oonntiefl. 



AdAow 

AUen 

Ashland 

AthtebiiU 

Athens 

Auglaiie 

Belmont 

Brown 

Bnder. 

Oarroll 

Ohsmpnign 

Glare 

Glermont 

Olinton 

Oolnmbiana. • • . • . 

Ooahoeton 

Orawlbrd 

Onyahofca 

Dark 

Defianee 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

GaUia 

Geanga 

Greene • . . 

Goemeey . . • 

Hamilton 

Haneook 

Hardin. • 

Harrison 

Henrv 

Highland 

Hooking* 

Holmes.. •» 

Huron .•••••••■.. 

Jaokson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Uke 

Lawrenee........ 

Linking 



I 



17 
18 
13 
37 
11 
13 
37 
15 
25 
34 
18 
37 
17 
11 
43 
14 
19 
39 

9 

3 
11 
19 
37 

6 
41 

6 
17 
13 
33 
36 
133 
13 

3 
33 

6 
30 
13 
19 
19 
18 
37 
36 
16 

8 
37 



II 



39 
33 
14 
30 
U 
34 
48 
37 
53 
10 
37 
88 
44 
16 
37 
38 
34 
59 
39 

8 
35 
31 
36 
13 
49 
13 
37 
34 
36 
30 
199 
33 
16 
31 

8 
43 
11 
30 
38 
15 
19 
37 
18 
15 
36 






131 
173 
305 
199 
198 
150 
378 
348 
350 
101 
313 
813 
845 
176 
311 
190 
855 
784 
309 

96 
306 
333 
883 
138 
493 

59 
303 
141 
336 
3U7 
3,433 
196 
113 
147 

83 
333 
185 
157 
8c<8 
139 
303 
855 
133 
3-29 
846 



Oonntiel. 



Logan •• 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion •••••••• 

Medina 

Meigs 

Merser 

Miami .... •••• 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 

Morgan 

Morrow 

If oskingnm • . • • 

Noble 

Otiftwa 

Panlding •••••. 

Perry 

Pioliaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Roes 

Sandusky 

Seioto 

Seneoa 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas . . . 

Union •• 

Van Wert 

Vinton 

Warten ■••••••• 

Washington. . . . 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandoi 



u 



14 
37 
18 

9 
34 

8 
18 
14 
11 
30 
34 
30 

9 
11 
30 
10 

3 

7 

17 
17 
10 
38 
38 
•  
39 
33 
14 

6 
SO 
13 
31 
19 
31 
35 

6 

3 

6 
37 
16 
16 
11 

3 
13 



3,013 



•8| 

H 

l-i 

< 



33 
40 
38 
16 
31 
34 
33 
31 
30 
33 
55 
87 
31 
11 
30 
13 
7 
15 
33 
34 
37 
34 
33 
• • 
48 
49 



35 
31 
33 
59 
30 
38 
51 
13 
13 
30 
43 
35 
37 
15 
10 
19 



8,603 




183 
374 
173 
103 
173 
136 
305 
300 

77 
381 
333 
485 
173 
163 
340 
185 

43 

35 
150 
315 
111 
339 
187 
.... 
368 
343 
313 
331 
303 
163 
365 
333 
334 
355 
156 

80 
115 
335 
388 
881 

85 
143 
133 



30,455 
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TABLB ZZn— FAnjRAIIZlTIOF OF FORSIOBr 0OEV FIB80VB. FOB THK TBAS 
MBDIBQ JULY U 1859; WITH TH£ PLACES OF THKIK VAIIVITY. 



OooalMo. 


Eiiri-Bd. 

Woki 
ndSeoi- 

load. 


Ii^iid. 


GoiMBJ 


Otiier 

^ • 


ToloL 


A-U-ftf. , ...,.,,. ,,,^,,.^ , 




9 
9 

"\i 

6 

94 

4 
97 

6 
39 
58 

1 

7 
.....^ 

19 
99 
19 
8 
19 
40 
91 
17 
61 

9 

34 

8 

701 

""4 

6 

9 

19 

5 

99 

98 
40 
90 

""39 
91 
97 
11 

""49 

6 

18 

""18 

1 

145 

5 

3 


7 
33 

19 
5 

5 

45 

11 

38 

51 

5 

1 

90 

5 

9 

39 

43 

196 

St 

63 

47 

18 

158 

57 

1 

174 

4 

8 

1 

10 

1 

9,113 

95 

7 

"••34 

1 

15 

90 

71 

10 

7 

4 

1 

33 

14 

9 

39 

19 

7 

94 

48 

16 

16 

36 

38 

» 

389 

3 

9 


5 

6 

1 

9 

9 

6 

15 

9 

9 

9 

49 

i 

8 
11 

""20 
10 

'■"ii 
9 

i 

903 

3 

7 

9 

8 

10 

9 

9 

9 
5 

• . • . . 

9 

1 

1 
..... 

4 
10 
95 


9 


Alln x*...a..*. 


8 
10 
10 

1 


55 


AfMOO^ , * , . . . X . . . a . . X * . . , . w a 


98 


^4htflM0......«,.,.a...» «x a.*** 


94 


Ath^f .,...,... ..,. 


16 


Aiytftift.. ........X 


53 


l^elmmt..... ..,,...*....,»... .. ^^x . a 


3 


40 


aiowh. ...... «....••...•.« •«.......••....• 


48 


Fvtiir ...<..........«. 


9 
9 
9 
3 


95 


Oondl 


13 


Oh/UDpouni ........... 


35 


OUtk 


83 


Gknnoot '. 


8 


Olintoii ,, 




9 


^Vil^nnUau ..••. 


61 

16 

1 

37 

3 

1 

9 

19 

18 


109 


Owhofton 


115 


Oiftwlard ,. 


139 




• 964 


Dwko 


93 




67 


DdawMB 


39 


Fftirfield 


937 
106 




19 


F^vklin. , . r . . . . . ..................... 


98 


984 




13 


GftUi* 


7 
3 


15 




6 


GfOtM 


44 




4 

169 

1 

5 


14 




3^78 




99 


Bordin 


93 




6 


HoniT. 


1 
3 


99 


BoekiDr ...•«•..... 


16 
9S 




1 
30 
96 
7 
7 
19 
91 
16 


98 


HiHon .••.•••. •••• ....••.• 


133 




73 


Jeflemm 


54 




31 


Uko 


13 
86 


Li«kiBg... ...... ........... T 


53 




31 


Iionin • «.. •..••...•••*•- 


98 


83 




306 


ModiMm 11 1 r T 


9 
19 
10 


51 




44 


Morion.."'............ ....r.rr 


n 




17 


Hefci 


93 


39 




37 


mOmi. X ..... r ................. r 




60 






33 


Iffltitiwmiffrv ..........••••■■>•■• ....«•. f^*- 


95 

1 
9 


576 




9 


llOROIf •# 


14 
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TABLE ZZn— Okmtiii«i«d. 



OooitiM. 

* 


Engl'nd* 
Wales 

and Scot- 
land. 




Qami'^y. 


Other 
coontii'i. 


Total. 


IfnAkinmnn 


13 
1 
5 


88 

5 

3 
15 
13 

13 

35 
7 

3 

30 

16 
5 

""is 

14 

""16 
6 

4 


35 
6 

49 

3 

4 

13 

36 

18 

11 

97 

49 

89 

55 

'53 

10 

40 

""37 
31 
33 
13 

1 
11 

6 
31 
34 
14 
31 
36 


8 

i 

5 
3 

5 

3 

3 

7 

6 

19 

5 

31 

7 

1 
31 

4 

1 

'"'37 

3 

3 

10 


84 


iTobu.r..:.... .i;^..iiiiii 


7 


OttAVA 


60 


Fknldiiur • 


10 


vi«v_~* 




31 


rj"?i/ •••••••••••••••••••••••••••• ••••••••• 

FiokawAy ,. ....•..•. 


4 


38 


Pike ....'.. .\ .'.V.V. .V. .v.. V.V .' .' .' .' . '. '. '. i '. '. '. .' '. 


43 


Portaffe 


15 


47 


pmuS 


24 


Patnam.. •... .,, , ••••• 




• 27 


BiehlMid 


9 

9 

7 

11 


77 


Bom. 
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Sandiuky •■.•....••...•.•.•.■••j 


75 


Scioto.. r .V..V..V.V'.'r.l!^.'/.!m^! 

Seneca .••• .«• •....••••.•..••• 


83 
18 


Shelby 


4 


85 


Stark 


57 


SamxDit. •.••.•..•••...••• ••••.••...•• 


31 

33 

3 


79 




61 


Tnccarairac 


56 




17 


Van Wert 




1 




3 


36 


Wamn. • 


21 




35 
3 


56 


Wayne 


91 




23 


Wood 


8 

3 


31 




52 








798 


1.881 


4.730 


637 


8»933 



* The daiaifloation by both wera not given in ihoec retonied by the IT. S. Ooorti, henoe, the 
agsregate ia greater than that obtained by ■amming np the natioaalitiea. 
Moat of thoae placed under the head "other coontriea/' are Swiaa or French. 
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TABLE XXIII.— OF CRIMES-DISTINGinSHING TH8 GLASSES OF GRIMES IK. 
DIC'I ED, AKD THE NUMBER OF OONVIOTIONS W THE SEVERAL OOUNTIES 
OF OHIO» FOR THE TEAR ENDING JULY 1, 16«l. 



OouHTm. 



AdMDl 

AUen 

AahUnd 

Ashtobala. ..•••••. 

Athens 

AngUue 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Curroll 

OhamiMugn 

Olark 

Olennont 

Glinton 

Oolombiana 

Ooehooton 

Omwford 

Gny ahogft 

Dftrke 

Defiance 

Delnwnn 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Folton.. 

GalUa 

Geanga •... 

Greene 

Gaeraeey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrieon 

HeniT 

Highland 

Hooking 

Holmee .••••••... 

Huon •••••••• •••• 

Jaokeon 

Jeflbreon... 

Enoz 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

L(^n 

Lncaa 

Madieon 

Mahoning . • . • • • . . 

Marion ••... 

Medina 

Meigi 

Mercer* ••••••••■•• 

Monroe**** ••■•••• 
Montgoinefy • • • •  • 

Moigan 

Motiow 

MneMngmn 



Number of 
Indictm'ta 



14 
59 
36 
S5 
31 
23 
40 
SO 
87 



35 
35 
27 
34 
50 
58 
18 
128 



16 
28 
28 
33 
31 
63 
34 
34 
18 
86 
13 

238 
44 
14 
22 
32 
25 
4 
6 

60 
19 
25 
64 
5 

142 
52 
41 
54 

181 

23 

18 

44 

• * • • 



10 
30 
15 
36 
50 



18 



Againat 
Fenon. 



6 

14 
7 
9 

10 
6 

11 
9 

31 
8 
9 
7 
7 

10 

12 

12 
3 

25 
7 
8 
9 
5 
7 
8 

18 
3 

14 
7 

17 
2 

93 

U 
4 
2 

I • * 
3 
4 
1 

16 
7 
7 
8 
2 

24 

21 
3 

23 
8 
4 
1 
6 

• * 

13 
4 

11 
7 
8 
2 
5 
6 



Againat 



1 

2 

14 

13 

4 
7 

15 
5 

38 
1 
6 
3 
5 
5 

13 

21 
3 

83 
2 
2 
8 

10 

23 
3 

31 
8 

11 
7 

19 

1 

136 

20 
1 
I • • * 
2 
5 
> • • • 
1 

18 
5 
6 

10 
2 

15 

11 
9 

14 

72 

6 

7 

3 

I • * 

10 

I • * • 

8 

3 

27 

11 
4 
8 



Statute 


Number of 


Oflencea. 


OonTict'ni. 


7 


3 


43 


28 


5 


10 


1 


8 


17 


14 


10 


23 


13 


19 


6 


6 


13 


13 


13 


2 


20 


18 


25 


3 


15 


9 


19 


9 


25 


82 


25 


24 


12 


2 


19 


67 


17 


23 


6 


9 


11 


13 


13 


3 


3 


3 


20 


31 


14 


18 


23 


13 


9 


20 


4 


10 


50 


42 


10 


6 


9 


170 


13 


14 


9 


8 


20 


4 


30 


13 


17 


6 


• • • • 


3 


4 


6 


26 


27 


7 


6 


12 


4 


46 


14 


1 


7 


94 


14 


20 


23 


29 


33 


17 


27 


100 


150 


13 


9 


10 


6 


35 


11 


• • •  


• • • • 


46 


10 


6 


3 


11 


23 


5 


8 


1 


6 


37 


9 


13 


5 


13 


27 



Remarka. 



5 Cor liquor* 



31 NtaUing llq- 
uor»9 dnmkeii- 
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TABLE XXm.— Contiiiiied. 



Ooumuk 



Number of 
Indiotmti. 



KoUa 

Ottawa 

Paulding. • • . 

Perry 

Plouway... 

Pike 

Portage.... 

Plreble 

Patnam • . • • 
Riekland. • • , 
Boai....... 

Sandutly • • 

Sototo < 

Beneea 

Bhelby.«... 

Staik 

Snminit. « • . 

Tnunbnll... 

Tnaeanwas, 

Union 

Van Wert.. 

Vinton 

Tanen 

Waahingtoa 

Wayne 

Williams... 

Wood 

Wyandotte. 

Total. 



13 
17 
14 
11 
19 
13 
36 
13 
. • • 
34 
34 
93 



Againat 
Perion* 



46 
69 
90 
59 
56 
9 



8 

80 

149 



87 
90 
94 

3^3 



3 
9 
3 

9 
3 
6 
7 

4 

• • • . 

4 
7 
4 
3 
17 
5 
4 
3 
9 
5 
9 

•   • 

3 
7 
11 
5 
6 
4 
6 

657 



Againat 
Ptop'ity. 



11 
5 

.  . • 

14 

5 

16 

3 

• • • • 

3 

9 

16 

6 

13 

9 

6 

90 

33 

1 

5 



Statute 
Ofbnoea. 



• • • 



9 
8 
10 
3 
7 
7 
9 

986 



10 

4 

6 

9 

9 

9 

13 

19 

• . • • 

17 

18 

4 

. • .  

16 

19 

80 

99 

14 

3 

91 

. « • » 

3 

65 

191 

17 

94 

9 

9 

1,615 



Nnmber of 
OonTict'na. 



9 
19 
11 

3 
17 

7 
14 
19 

10 
19 
94 
14 
19 
19 
93 
35 
30 
9 
10 



8 

97 

11 

8 

7 

11 



Bemarki. 
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TABLE ZXiy.-OF THE iniRDERS. SUIdDBB AHD OASUALTIES. WHIOH 00- 
OURRBU IN THE STATE OF OHIO FOB THE TEAR ENDING JULY 1, 18&9. 



Oouvmi. 



AdAini • • • • . 

AUmi 

Aj]il«od ••« 
AihtobnlA • . 
Athena ...•. 
Anglaise. . • 
Belmont • • • . 

Brown 

Butler 

OAfioU 

Ohampaign < 
Clark VTr... 
Clermont . • i 
Clinton . . . • 
ColombUna 
Coehocton • • 
Crawford ... 
Cuyahoga. • 

Darke 

Defianoe... 
Delawars • . 

Erie 

Fairfield... 
Fayette.... 
Franklin. •• 

Fnltcn 

GaUift 

Oeanga .... 
Orsene • . . . . 
Gnemaey ... 
Hamilton . • . 
Hancoek... 
Hardin . • • • . 
Harriflon... 
Henry • • • . • 
Highland .. 



Hooking ... 
Holmea ••••• 
Hnron • . • . • 
Jaekaon • • • • 
Jeflhnon . • • 

Knox 

Lake < 

Lawienee . . . 
Lieking ... 

Logan 

Xjorain... •< 

Lnoaa 

Madison.... 
Mahoniog •• 

ICarion 

Medina.... 

Meiga 

Meroer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
M organ ..*. 
Morrow 



I 



I 
I 



8 



I 
1 
9 



I 
12 



3 
l 



3 
1 



I 



• • . • 

• • . • 

• k • • 



3 
1 



.... 
.... 
.... 
... * 

.... 

. • • • 



3 
1 
1 



.... 

.... 

. .   

9 

• • • « 

• • • • 

• • . • 

• • • • 
25 

1 

• • • • 

1 



.... 
.... 
• . . • 

• . a • 

. . . • 



2 
1 



2 



• • • • 
• . • . 

• •• • 
• . • • 
. • • • 

... a 
a . . • 



3 
1 



at.. 

• a . a 



6 
2 



• • a . 

• a • a 



8 

6 

II 

> • • • 
3 
1 
6 
3 
2 
3 

19 



1 
2 
6 
6 



45 



4 
2 
2 

3 
2 
6 
1 

14 
1 

• * * a 

• . • • 
.... 

• • » • 

I 
a a a a 

2 
14 

a a a a 

• • • 9 



Droiwiied 4a 

Drowned 3. 

Drowned 3. Intaneation 1. B. R. 3. 

Drowned 3. Infandeation 3. 

Drowned 1. Intniflation la 

Intasieation 1. 

Drownings. 

R. Ra 1. Inbontatun la 

Drowned 2. 

Drmmed 1. IntoodeatioB la R.R. 1. 

Dr'dl4. IntOK. 6. Inluit'e4. R.R. I. 

Drowned 1. R.R.1. 
Intox. 1. Inlkntieide 1. R.R.1. 
Drowned 5. Lightning 1. 
Drowned 1. 



Drowned 31. Intox. 31. Pdiaon 3. 
Intorieation 1. lightning 1. 

Drowned 1* 



Intozieation 4. 
Intoodealion 1. Inaanity 1. 



RaaBoad4. 

Drowned 2. 

Drowned 5a Inttnpeation 3. 



Intozieation 1. 

Drowned 2. 

Dr'd 3. iDtoz. 3. 8. fltrake 2. R. R. la 

Drowned 1. 
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TABLE XXIY— Ck>ntiniied. 




• 


• 

OQ 


1 


Bsmaiki. 


MinkiDffiiiii •••••••••••••••••••••• 

Noble.; 




. • . • 
1 

• • « • 

• • • • 

• a a . 

• • • m 

• t • • 
«• a • '' 

3 

• • 9 • 

1 

m » » » 
a a a • 

9 

• • » • 
1 

1 
1 

a • • a 
a a • • 

a a • a 
a a a a 
a a • a 

1 
a a a a 

• • • • 

I 
a a a a 
1 


6 

a a . a 

3 

• 99 • 

• • • • 

3 

a a a a 
a a a a 
1 

9 
3 
6 
9 
6 

• • a 

9 

•  a a 

9 

• 9 • • 

• • • m 

1 

• a a a 

• m • • 

9 
9 

• • • m 

a a a a 

3 
9 


Diowned 9 InUnc. 3. Ohoking I. 
DrankenntM 1 . 


Ottawa •••• 




Drowned 1. Sun Stioke 1. 


Pftuldioff 


1 




ir€BCtv ••■•■•■>■••••■>■ •■■••■•■.«■ 




Pickaway •••••.••••• •••... 






Pike.... 






Portog« 

Pw^ 






Putnam •..••••■•... ••••■•••..••• 








Inftozieation 1. Qangingl* 
Drewaed 1. Pound dead i. 


Boss 


1 
1 

• a A e 


Sanduskv. 


Ini<si4f4ioq % Iniantiotde 1. 


Seioto... 


Intox. 1. Pdson 1. Vioknoe 5. 


Bsneea 


9 a # « 


^ 


Shelby 




Bail Bead 1. 


Btarkl 


1 

1 
1 






Thrown fimm bnggy 9. 

ICan killed by insane daaghtsr* 


TnuaboU 


Union •••••• ..(i.ttaat. •#••••••.■ 


Van Wert , 

Vinton •.••...••• •••• •.... 






Warren • 




Intooc 1. Drowned 1. B. B. 1. 


Washington 




Drowning 1. 


Wifiiami 






Wood 




Drowned 9. B. B. 1. 


Wyandotte 




Shot himself 1. 










45 


69 939 
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TABLE XX7^-0F THE AMOJTST AND OOST OF PAUPEBISM IK THE STATE OF 

OHIO FOR THE TEAR 1859. 



GoontiM. 


Nmnber 
inlnfir- 
mariea. 


Ooat. 


Nvnbar d 

Township 

Poor. 


Oost 


Remarks. 

9 


AAmtnm .... ... 


39 
99 
44 

176 
95 
94 
69 
33 


•9,013 95 
9,359 97 
9,637 79 
4,654 40 
1,537 40 
1,300 00 
9,815 08 
9,500 00 


99 






All«n 






AihUnd 


6 


$395 00 




AkDUWaWUAB • • • • 

^tliABa ... ... 






Report of 1858. 


AugUiie 

Belmont 










Report of 1858. 


Bffv^^n --•**-^- 






Bntler 








Oarroll 


99 


1,358 63 
9,760 89 
4,378 49 
3.190 00 
9,448 99 
3^8 95 








Oh Aiiiii&lm «... 








01»rk.... 


53 
47 
53 

68 


Families 51 


1,005 67 




Olftniioiit. • • • . • 




Olinton 








OolnmbiABA ... 




510 00 




OoAhoAton .... 




Ifo Report 


Chnawford ..... 










Onynhoga 

Darke 


655 
54 


7^13 00 
9,515 03 


1,800 


5,994 87 


Oat and in-door nliaf of 
Oleyeland. 


DefiADM ••.... 






Nolnfirmaiy. 


DaIawafa « . * . 


45 
61 


3,031 99 
4,675 10 




977 01 

• 


Brie 






Fairfield 






No Report ct Infirmary. 


Fayette 

Vr&nklin «... . 


33 
559 

1 


1,459 84 
10,885 00 












Faltoa 






A few township poor. 
Wo Infirmary. 


Oallia 








Oeanga 

Greene 

Gnerneey 

Hamilton 


47 
61 
13 

3,833 


1,400 00 

9653 00 

981 80 

78,959 00 






Tranaiant 


194 00 




7,730 
10 


90,879 00 


Inolndes Oity Infirmaiy, 
hospital, A ont-door rsUef. 
No Infirmary. 


Hardin ....... 








TTAflVlflAffI 


45 


9,113 65 








Hfinrv ........ 


5 
9 




Report of 1858. 


Highland 

Hockiog ...... 

TfnlmM ........ 


39 
10 
16 






U83 00 
989 00 




Report of 1858 






Hnntn .....■• . 








Jaekflon ••••... 










No Report 

Report of 1858. 
No Report 
Report of 1858. 

No Report from Infirmaiy* 
No Infirmary. 


Jefiiereon 

TTtlAT ......... 


89 
35 


3,491 75 
971 00 


Families 40 


1,589 93 


Lake T r , , . r . . 






Iawfrbca ..... 


16 

16U 


930 00 
3,739 04 
9^11 95 
6,091 37 
7.815 49 
1,500 00 
9,630 00 
1,567 00 
9,344 54 
9,349 54 






Liokiog •••*... 

T^AOTAn .... ... 




947 45 


^MJfgau . • • • •  • • 
T.rfuMin ..... 








Tjimns 


137 
90 
86 
36 
41 
35 






Hf .HiflAfi ..... 








Mahoning.... 

tf lunAn ..... 


90 


484*34" 


Ex. of ikrm piodnets. 


4B aU IVU • •  • • • . 

Medina 






Heigt 


145 








No Infirmary. 


If iRfni ....... 


144 
30 
80 
61 


3,955 37 
1,470 37 

*"*ii95'64*' 














Montgomery.... 
Morgan 


7 








Report of 1858. 
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TABLK XXV.— ConUnoad. 



Oounties. 


Knmber 
in Infir- 
maries. 


Coat 


Knmber of 

Townahip 

Poor. 


Cost 


r 

Remarks. 


Monow ..■•... 










Ko Infirmaiy. 


Haakingam.... 
Noble ,. 


339 


$9,304 91 

1,395 84 

700 00 










Poor tax eollected. 


Ottawa 




50 or 60 


$96 00 




PaaldiniF 




Boilding Infirmary. 


Penv .•.•.•... 


44 


1,334 38 


6 
5 


888*66** 

1,000 00 

100 00 

50 00 


•* ^**jr ••••••••• 

Pifikawav . • • . . 


No Infirmary. 


Rke 


90 
77 


1.300 65 
3,740 69 
1,658 33 
635 30 
3,847 81 


Portage 

pmhle 


















Richland 


59 
80 
33 




3,500 00 




Rn08 






Sanduaky 

Seioto .•••••■. 


1,300 00 






Besides fiurm products. 
Ko Report. 




VVVWSWW VVSVWW'V 


Seneea... .••• . 










Shelbv 










No Infirmary. 

Repoit of 1058. 
«i « 


Stark 


93 

45 

ICO 

134 


5,774 30 
4,720 00 
3.475 00 
4,348 83 






Snmmifc .,,,,,. 






Trambull 








Tnaoarawaff. . . . 




406 57 




Union.* •.■•■.. 




No Report 


Van Wert 












Vinton  • 












Warron 


48 
118 
101 


3,683 43 
4,006 87 






Report of 1858. 


Waahington . . . 

Wayne 

^iUiama 




















Wood 












Wyandot 


























8.365 




9.918 







NoTi 1— In the abo^e table, the receipbi of the farmt are not included. This would redace 
the cost something. 

Nora 3~The " ont-door poor" of Cincinnati, Cleveland and Colnmbiis, remaining a fixed 
quantity, (excepting a progresaiye inereaae,} mnat be regarded as paupers, becaose uiey recur 
each year. 

Note 3 — The House of Refuge, and other purely charitable relief of Cincinnati, is not 
included. 

9 — ^.SrAnsTics. 
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TABIiV XXVL-UKIVKBSITIES ABD COLLEGES. 



Titb. 



a 



sS 



Ath«B«, Atlieot Co. 



Ohio UDivniitT 

Miami Uniimi^ <OzfiNrd, Butler Co I 9 

Hwiett* Golk^ — .. - 



Marietta. 



Co 6 



Ohio Wei. UmTcnify. . 'Delaware. Delaware Co^. . 8 

Oberiin College Obcriin. Loraine Co i 14 

Wcatem Referre CollegeiHndeon, Summit Co 

Amtineh College i Yellow BpriDce, Oreen Co.' 

Fannen' CoUwe. College HiU.Hamilt'n Co 

'aC(3lege... 



St Joeeph'i 



Somenet, Peny Co. 



Gambiioge College .... Cambridge, Gumeej Co. 
Muakiagvm College. . . . 'Zanearille, Mneking'm Co 

IberiaOoUMM | Morrow Co 

bers College .... Tiffin. Seneea Co. 

Co.. 



Heidelberg College .... Tiffin. 
Bereriy College ^Bererijr, 



Urbana UDiTeraity 
St. Xavier'a College. • • . 

Denieon College 

Franklin College 

KenTon College 

Baldwin UniTerrify. . . . 

Monnt St. Maija 

Wittenbnrg 



Urbana, Champaign Co. . 
Oineinnati, Hamilton Co.. 
OnnTille, Liekiog Co.. • . 
N. Athens. Harheon Co. . 

Gambler, Enoz Co. 

Berea. Cixjahoga Co 

OineiDnati. Hamilton Co.. 
Springfield. Clark Co. . . . 



8 
9 

8 
7 
3 
3 

4 

• • 

3 
3 
9 
5 

4 

10 

6 



8 



& 




78 

130 

58 

147 

181 

48 

98 

93 

40 

30 

75 



91 

90 

33 

396 

1.036 

53 

333 

114 

•7 



137 



60 



139 1.164 



81 



3 



OS 



i 

H 



169 



91 
543 

i;9a7 

100 
331 

306 
47 
30 
75 

100 

• • • • 

35 
100 
106 
47 
85 
308 
300 

• • • • 



3,105 3.873 



Rdigioo. 



IVcafajtcnan. 
Method. Epie. 
Cuui^regafnal . 
Prcabjterian. 
Unitarian. 

Catfaolie. 

U. Fttabyfcer'n. 



Ger. Reformed. 

IfewJemsarm, 

Oatholie. 

Baptaet. 

BpiieopaL 
Method. Spie. 
Oatholie. 
Ger. Bcformed. 



* Theologieal Department. 
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TABLE XXYII.— NIJHBSB OF A0ADKMIB8. SEMHARIES AND FBHALE OOL- 
LBOES, WITH THE NITMBER OF TEAOHEBS AND PUPILS. 



OofontiM. 



Adams 

AUen 

AshUnd.... 
AshtabnU •. 
Athen. •.••. 
AugUize. • • , 
Belmont . . • • 
Brown . ... 

Batler 

OmioU 

Champaign . 

Olark 

Olermont.... 
Olinton .... 
Columbiana . 
Coehoeton... 
Crawford ... 
Cuyahoga. • • 

Dark 

Defianee . • . • 
Delaware . . . 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 
Fayette. .... 
Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallia. 

Qeauga 

Greene... *.. 
Guernsey ••• 

Hamilton . • • 

Haneoek . . . . 
Hardin 



Henry ... 
Highland 
Hooking. 
Holmes.. 
Huron ... 
Jackson . 
Jefferson , 



Lake 

Lawrence. • • 

lioking 

Logan 

Locain 

Lueas « 

Madison. .•« 
Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina • . • . . 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe. . .• i 
Montgomery. 
Morgan 




4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
9 
1 



3 
3 
1 
3 



3 

i' 



1 
1 
9 
1 

11 



9 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



9 
1 



^ 8 



i 



1 



17 
9 
1 
9 



90 
5 



13 



3 

40 



6 



1 
9 

18 
3 

116 



17 



16 
8 



11 



3 
5 



16 



ot 



573 
50 
50 
66 
80 
400 
130 



981 



50 
359 



300 

"so 



80 



50 

60 

141 

30 

1,636 



80 
919 



904 
149 
950 
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3 Protestant and 1 Boman Oatholio. 



Beibrm School. 
Episcopal Methodist 



TBiy nw. 
80* 



80 



901 



Bemarks. 



EU>man Catholic. 
Roman Oatholio. 



United Presbyterian. 
9 Catholic and 9 Presbyteri*n ; dhen no 
denomination^ 



r 



1 Baptist, 1 Bpisoopal, 1 Congregational. 



Boman Catholic 
9 Bomaa CathoIiOi 



•t. 
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aVMBEB or AOADKHns, ETC 



Caaatim 


^1 


• 

i ^H 

1 


4 


Renorin. 

1 


ttCnV^m rrrvrr rrrr 




1 


Noble 


3 


10 

1 


300 


1 


Ottev» 


r 

.... 








I\t«ldia« 




1 










10 


60 


Boman Oatbolie. 


M^tU^K^FMfW •■■■■■■•• 


Pik».../. ; 






1 


Pofftege 

Fk«Uo 


3 


9 


576 




PfltOMD »••• *r««>. 











FifhlMi4 1 . , f T r . 


• A « M A A A 


3 

7 


90 
148 


I United PMabyteiian. 


RflW , 


teadivkT 


Sdoto..'. 










1 






1 


ShtliTT 






1 


Stalk. :::'.:.:::: 




1 

1 


D1HQID1 V ■•••••••■•• 


> 3 

1 


6 
3 


350 
60 




^^rofDlmll •>•>••«•• 




TmeaimwM 




Unkm ..'..•..... 
















Vintoa 


1 

 ••••AAA*— ^^ — ^^ 


•••••••••* 




Wftmn 

WMhiogton 

Wayne 


3 
3 
3 


10 
9 

4 


5l6" 

65 
55t) 


 


Wimeme 




Wood 










Wyandot 










Ti-^^wnmrs  wrw.a.a. 












90 


404 


8;23l 
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TABLE XXVIII.— OP THE PRIVATE AKD PABOOHIAL SCHOOLS IN OHIO (FOR 
THE TEAR 1859), WITH THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PUPlLSa 



COUNTXIS. 



Adams 

Allen 

Ashland . . a , 
Aihtabula.a 

Athens 

Auglaize., a 
Belmont, a . . 

Brown 

Batler 

CaiToll 

Champaign. 

Clark 

Clermoot... 

GlintOO . a . a 

Colombiana. 
Coshocton, a 
Crawford, a a 
Cayahoga. . . 

Darke 

Defianee. . • a 
Delaware. a a 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin ... 

Falton 

Gallia 

Geanga.a.a. 

Greene 

Gnemsey. . a 
Hamilton. • a 
Haneoek.aa. 
Hardin aaa. 
Hamsoo.aa. 

Henr 7 

Highland . , 
Hooking*. a a 

Holmes 

Huxon 

Jacksonaaa. 
Jefferson, aaa 

Knoz 

Lake 

Lawrence, a. 
lieking.... 

Logan 

Lonin 

Lneas 

Madison.... 
Mahoning. • . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mereer. ... a 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan.. a a 
Morrow., a a 
Moskingnm. 





Nomberof 
Schools. 


Nomberof 
Teachers. 


Number of 
Pupils. 


Religious Denomination. 




1 

• • • 


aaaa 

aaaa 

aaaa 

I 

aaaa 

1 

16 

aaaa 
aaaa 

2 

aaaa 

1 
a a a a 

2 

7 

a a • a 
aaaa 

30 

a a a a 

a • • 

7 

aaaa 

aaa. 

2 

1 

14 

2 

.... 
100 

... a 
.... 
aaaa 
aaaa 
aaaa 
aaaa 

5 
2 

... a 
a .  • 

4 

aaaa 

aaaa 
aaaa 

aaaa 

• • • • 
11 

••7 

"26 

V * • * 

8 

"15 

.... 

aaa. 

3 


a a a a 
aaaa 
aaa. 

15 

aaaa 

50 
367 

aaaa 
aaaa 

80 

.... 

22 
. . • • 

50 
125 

aaaa 

aaaa 

2,200 

\ aaaa 

30 
375 

aaaa 
aaaa 

• aaa 

200 
60 
28 

390 
80 

aaa* 

8,000 

aaaa 

aaaa 
aaaa 

aaaa 
aaaa 
aaaa 

160 
60 

a a a a 

aaaa 

82 
.... 

... a 

aaaa 
... a 
aaaa 

612 

• aaa 

315 

a a a • 

700 

• • • 

aaaa 

961 

aaaa 

503 

f a a a 

aaaa 

168 














1 










1 

11 

aaaa 

.... 

2 

. . a 
1 

5 
2 
3 

a a • . 
aaaa 

7 

• • • s 

1 
15 

• aaa 

6 

. . a . 

3 


Roman Catholic. 














Not sectarian. 














1 by Friends. 




s • • • 




6 Roman OatholiCa 












• a a * 





1 


1 

1 
9 




a a a . • > 






Not sectarian. 
1 Roman Catholic. 




2 

aaaa 

35 

'"2 
9 

'"3 

'"4 
"■4 

"ii 

"*8 

"io 
"'9 






25 Catholic. 










• 
















































































9 Rflm. Oath  1 FVienfia 
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TABLB XXVIIL-Coiilfaioed. 



Conmat. 



Noble 

OttAV».... 

PAuldiog. • • 

Perry 

Pieuway. • . 

Pika 

Portage.. .. 

Preble 

Patoem.. .. 
Riebknd. • • 

Roee 

Seadiuky.. 

Seioto 

t*eiieeft 

Shelby 

Stark 

Smniiut.... 

Traabnll... 
TneeeiftWM* 

Unioii 

Yen Wert.. 

VmUm 

Warrea 

Weehingtao. 

Wayne 

WiDiame... 

Weed 

Wyandotte.. 

Total 



Nmnberof 



KnmlMrof 



3 



135 



11 
13 



316 



AlBBMVOl 

Fn{Nla. 



SIO 



40 



337 
390 



67 
190 



16439 



fielicioiia 



9 Booan Oatliolie. 
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TABLE XXIX.*FBOGRAMMB OF THE KIND AND ORDER OF STUDIES OEITB. 
RALLY PURSUED IN THE COLLEGES OF OHIO, AS ANNOUNCED IN THEIR 
ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 



Ohio UniTenity. . 



Latin. 

Graek. 

Alg6bfa. 

Geometry. 

Geography. 

Botany. 

Physiology. 



Miami Uaiyersity 



VBISBlCAIf 0LA8B. 




Latin. 

{Greek. 

Al^bra. 

Tngonometry. 

Geography. 

Hintory. 

German. 



Latin. 

Greek. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Sorreying. 

Navigation. 

SSoology. 

lieteorology. 

O^olni (D.) 



Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

Oonio Seetions. 

Geometry. 

History. 

German. 



Marietta College.. 



Latin. 
Greek. 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Analysis of Eng- 
lish Language. 
Bloontion, 



Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 



Oberlin College.. 



Latin. 

Greek. 

iklgelwa. 

Geometry. 

Greek Antianities. 

Aneient Geogra- 
phy dt History, 

Roinan Antiqoi- 

• ties. 

Modem Geogra 
phy A History, 

Philosophy of His- 
tory. 

Latin. 
Greek. 



Latin. 

Greek. 

Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Matbematies. 

History. 

Calcuins. 

Rhetorie. 



Latin. 

Greek. 

Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Mens oration. 

Sorreyiug. 

Meohanies. 

Anatomy. 

Physiolojgy. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 



Latin. 
Greek. 



JUmOE 0LA88. 



Latin. 

Greek. 

Geometiy. 

Civil Engineering. 

Meehanics. 

Evidences of Chris 

tianity. 
McDtal Philosophy 
Hist of Philosophy. 
Calenlns (I.; 
Chemistry. 

Latin. 
Greek. • 
Geometry. 

Oalcnlos (D.) 

Calculus (I.) 

Natural Theology. 

Evidences of Chris 
tianity. 

Outline of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Mental Philosophy. 

Logic. 

Rhetoric. 

Botany. 

Prencn or Spanish 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mechanics. 

Optics. 

Logic. 

French. 

Hopkins' E^dences. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Astronomy. 

Physiolo^. 



Latin. Greek. 
Mental Philoeophy 
Political Economy. 
Calculus (Elective.) 
Political Science. 
Chemistry. 
Moral Science. 
Astronomy. 
Minerology. 
Geology. 



UNIOB GLAfli. 



Latin. Greek. 
Mechanics and Hy- 
drostatics. 



Latin. 

Greek. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Political Economy. 

Political Science. 

Logic. 

Butler's Analogy. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Rhetoric. 

Minerology. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
Astronomy. 
Geology. 
Minerolofl^. 
Political Science. 
Political Boonomy. 
Dynamics in Anal, 

Mec. 
Butler's Analcwv. 
Sistoiy of Civmsa- 

tion. 
Moral Philosophy. 
Physiology. 
Chemistry. 
I^renoh or Spanish. 



Philosophy of Rhet. 
Intelleotoal Philos. 
Psychology. 
Kent's Oom'ntaries. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Minerology. 
Butter's Analogy. 
Moral Science. 
Political Economy. 
German. 
Zoology. 
National Law. 

Latin. Greek. 

Natural Theology. 

Anal, of Religion. 

English Languaoe. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Mechanics. Logic. 

Bvidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

Rhetoric. 

Elements of Criti- 
cism. 

Rlstory of Philos. 

Physical Geogrliy, 

Greek. 

Mental Philosophy. 
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FBOGBAHME OF STUDIES.— 



Oberlin College. 



W^ttem Reserve 
College 



Astiooh College. 



Algebra. 
Oeometry. 
Leetoree on Rheto 

rie. 
Practieel Lectures 

on Physiology 

ofHygeue. 



Algebi 
Geomctiy. 

Th^nometrj. 
Conie SeetioDS. 
Erid'oes of Chris- 
tianity. 
BotAny. 
NataimlHistoiy. 



Lttin. 
Greek, 
algebra. 

Eloention. 



LaUn. 

Greek. 

Algebra. 

GeomeUy. 

TrigODometiy. 

Surveying. 

Eoff. Langnage 

£loeut>on. 
Physiology. 
Botany. 



Logie. Ohenustry. • hemistry 



Uitin. 

Greek. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Mensuration. 

Navigation. 

Surveying. 

Oalenlns. 

Eloention. 



Latin. 

Greek 

Ge>>m<«try. 

Oalenlns. 

Logic and Belles 

Lettres. 
Physiology. 
Uallam's Middle 

Ages. 
French. 
Didaettes. 



jmnoB otASi. 



Anatomy and Phys- 
iology. 
Poenmaties. 
Electricity. 
Msgoetism. Optics 



Astronomy 
Rhetoric. 



Elements of Crita- 
eism. 

Geology with Lec- 
tures. 

Butler's Analogy. 



Latin. 

Greek. 

N atnral Fhiloeophy 

Oaleulus. 

Logic. 

Rhetoric. 

Modem Languages. 



Physical Geogra 

phy. 

Gfaman. 

FreDch. 

Natural Iliilosophy. 
Chemistry. 
Astronomy. 
Rhetoric 
Civil Eogineeriog. 



Lectures on Social 
aod Political Bei- 
ence. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Political Eccmomy. 

Philosophy. 
Natural Theology. 
Astronomy. 
Chemistry. 
Wayland^s Moiml 

SioieBce. 
Political EcoDomy. 
Butler's Analogy. 
Kent's Com'ntariee. 
Botany. 
Mineralogy. 
Geology, 
Modem Languages. 

Political Economy. 

Lo.ic. 

Zoolirgy and Oeolo- 

gir. 

Intellectual Philoso- 
phy. 

Hist, of Ciriliaation. 
CoDsUtutional Law. 



Natural TheoU 

loeopl _ 
Erideoce«of Chris- 



logy. 
Moral PhiloeophT. 

of r^ 

tianity. 
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TABLE XXX —OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OP STUDY PURSUED IN THE PUB- 
LIO SOaOOLS OF OHIO, WITH THE NUMBER FURSUUSQ EACH BRANCH, FOR 
THE TEARS 1856, X857 And 1858. 



Stndiet. 



Penmanthip.....*. 
Mental Ariihmetio . . 
Written ArithmeUo . 

Oeog-aphy 

English Grammar. . 

Phy8i)logy 

Map Drawing 

Oompotition 

Declamation ..••... 

Drawifg 

Vooal Mosio 

History ^ . . . 

Algebra .....T.... 

Oeomeiry 

Natural Philoeophy 
Mental Philosophy. 

Chemistiy 

Rhetoric 

Astronomy 

Geology 

Zoology 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

Frenoh 

SorveyiDg , 

Trigonometry 



1856. 


1857. 


349,933 


371.440 


83.640 


113.744 


166,665 


187.310 


90,784 


108,370 


63,414 


75,353 


3,571 


3,831 


9,033 


8,456 


15,301 


31,916 


33,909 


18,458 


3,496 


3 356 


36,070 


37,537 


5,834 


6.759 


5,790 


7,644 


934 


1,373 


1,167 


3,b01 


313 


506 


514 


739 


404 


929 


655 


1,066 


397 


330 


155 


88 


675 


1.319 


113 


159 


903 


1,330 


180 


250 


63 


53 


53 


36 



1858. 



381,866 

131,637 

307,199 

116,714 

80,058 

3,987 

8,413 

33,374 

83,731 

5,500 

43,779 

8,136 

10,173 

1,790 

4,154 

657 

786 

839 

1,138 

303 

375 

1,766 

385 

5,318 

395 

103 
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TABLE XXXI,-OF THE TITLES OF UNIVERSITIES INCORPORATED IN OHIO 

FROM 1803 TO 1860. 



Counties. 



1 Athens . . 

'2 Hamilton 

3 Builer .. 

4 Lake . • . , 

5 Delaware 

6 Clark . . • 

7 Wood... 

8 

9 

10 

J 

12 

13 

14 Athens .. 



Titles, as Incorporated. 



Ohio University, first established at Athens by the name 

of the American Western Universitj. 
Cincinnati University. 
Miami University. 
Willoughby University. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Lafayette University. 
Port Meigs Univenfity. 
Protestant University of the United States. 
Otterbein University of Ohio. 
Urbana University. 
Capital University. 
Cleveland University. 
Wilberforce University. 
Albany Manual Labor University. 
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TABLE XXXII.— OF THE TITLES OF COLLEGES INOORPOBATED IN OHIO 

FROM 1803 TO ie60. 





TXTUn »0OBPOBATBO. 


1 


CSocinoati CoUege. 

Alma College in New Athens; name changed to Frank- 
lin GoUege. 
Western Reserre Oollege. 
Biplej College. 
Marietta College. 
Rifihmond niA««AAl Institute. 


2 


3 

4 


6 


6 


7 


Oberlin Collegiate Institnte. 

MoskiBflpam College. 

Logan College. * 

Eenvon Couege of Oambier; first incorporated ^^The 

Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church." 
Worthington College. 
Central College of Ohio, Blendon. 
Oerman College of Columbus. 
ProTidenoe College of New Athens. 
BcTerly CoUece of Beverly. 
Belltfontaine College. 
GrauTille College. 
Wittenbuiv College. 
Farmers' College. 

Wesley an Female College of CincinnatL 
MarietU Female College, 
Newton College. 
Edinburg College. 
Muhlenburg CiSlege. 
Bartlett's Commercial College. 
Gundry's Cincinnati Mercantile College. 
Judson College. 
Mount Washinston College. 
Cambridge Couege. 
Heidelberg College. 
Ohio Female College. 
Bacon's Mercantile College. 
Union College. 
Iberia College. 
St Joseph's OoDege. 
Collegiate Institute. 
Antioch College. 
New Concord College. 
J. H. Allen's Military College. 
Richmond College. 
St. Xayier's College. 
Urbana Female College. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


36....:::::::::::: 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 
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TABLE XZXUI.— OF AOADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, INCORPORATED FROM 

1803 TO 1860. 



oousniB. 



1. FraBklm.... 

2. Montgomery 

3. Ross 

4. Oolnmbiana. 

5. Jeflferaon • • 

6. Oallia 

7. Hamilton.. , 

8. Huron 

9. Harrison.. . 

10. Portsjse.... 

11. Maskmgum. 

12. Fairfield.. . 
IS. Harrison.... 

14. Champaign •< 

15. Meigs 

16. Richland... 

17. Huron 

18. Belmont.... 

19. Pickaway.. 

20. Hamilton . • • 

21. Portage.... 

22. Highland.. 

23. Cavahoga.* 

24. Delaware.. • 
26. Trumbull . . . 

26. Ashtabula. • 

27. Portage .... 

28. Wayne 

29. Oallia 

30. Ashtabula. 

31. Je£ferson . • . . 

32. Portage .... 

33. Medina .••• 

34. Stark 

36. Seneca. .••, 

36. Muskingum.. 

37. Hamilton... 

38. Wayne . • • . , 

39. Cuyahoga.., 

40. Lueas 

41. Licking.... 

42. Medina .... 

43. Medina.... 

44. Trumbull... 
46. Carroll 

46. Miami 

47. Tuscarawas. 

48. Stark 



TITLB8 07 IHOOBPOBATIOH. 



Worthington Academy. 

Dayton 

ChUUcothe 

New lisbon 

Steubenyille 

Gallipolis 

Montgomery 

Florence 

Cadia 

Tallmadge 

Union 

Lancaster 

New Athens 

Urbana 

Rutland 

Franklin 

Norwalk 

St. Clairsville 

CircleTille 

Academy of Fine Arte. 

Nelson Academy. 

Hillsborough 

BricksTiile 



« 

t€ 
*€ 
€4 

« 
U 
,<4 
*t 
« 

t€ 
t€ 
it 
• < 
it 



<« 



€€ 
it 






«< 



*€ 



it 



€4 



Delaware 

Knsman 

Ashtabula 

Ravenna 

Union 

Vinton 

Oonneaut 

Richmond Olassieal Institute. 

Windham Academy. 

Wadsworth •* 

Canton '« 

Seneca County ** 

Putnam County Institute. 

Madison Institute. 

Wooster Academy. 

Shaw 



f 



tt 



Sylvania 

Oranyilie 

Sharon 

Medina 

Warren 

New Hagerstown Academy. 

Troy Academy. 

New Philadelphia Academy. 

Masiillon Academy. 



«( 






44 
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TABLE ^g*^ip' 



00UHTU8. 



mLEB or nOORFOEATIQM. 



49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 

n. 

63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
8«. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 



Onernsey*. 
Wayne.... 
Geaag^.. •• 

Preble 

HaroD 

Horon 

Tuscarawas. 
Marion. •• • 

Knox 

Ashland. •• 

Butler 

Belmont.. . 
Cuyahoga . • 
Fairfield . . . 
Cuyahoga. • 
Wayne.. ... 
Lawrence. • 

Batter 

Tinmball.. 

Gallia 

Wayne.... 

Lucas 

Warren . • • • 
Warren ..• i 

Seneca 

Portage ••.. 

Boss 

Warren . • • • 
Coshocton. • 
Hamilton. •« 



Cambridge Academy. 

Wayne County 

Chester 

Eaton 

Sandusky 

MarysviUe 

Dover 



«« 



«« 



$$ 



M 



« 



C« 



9t 



C< 



Portage •• 
Jackson • « 
Hancock. 
Trumbull 
Madison • 
Madison . 
Hamilton , 
Franklin. 



Cuyahoga.. 

SUrk 

Ashtabula.. 

Huron 

Mei^s 

Medma.... 
Columbiana 
Cuyahoga •• 
Monioe.... 



«« 



«« 



€4 



C« 



M 



Maitinsburg 

Ashland '< 

Monroe Academic Association. 

Barnesville Academy. 

Brooklyn Center " 

Lithopoiis ** 

Methodiat Academy of Brightim. 

Edinbuig Academy of Wayne. 

Burlington Academy. 

Middletown Acad, and Lit. Abso'b. 

Ousta¥U8 Academy. 

Pine OroTe of Potter. 

Canaan Academy. 

Maumee Gij 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

WestLodi 

Franklin 

Salem Academy of Buckskin Tp. 

Waynesville Academy. 

Keene Academy. 

Cincinnati Classical Academy. 

Columbus Acad, and Cul. Institute. 

Au'ora Academical Institute. 

Jackson Academy. 

Findlay Academical Inslitute. 

College Hill Academy of Ellsworth. 

London Academy. 

West Jefferson Academical Institute. 

Cincinnati Lancaster Seminary. 

Young Men's Seminary of Blendon. 

Western Resenre Teacbem' Sem'iy. 

Asbury Seminary at Chagrin Falls. 

Bascom Seminary. 

Grand River Institute. 

Huron Institute in Milan. 

Strong's Manual Labor Seminary. 

TuUeoburg Institute in Brunswick. 

Neville Institute. 

Berea Seminary. 

Monroe Seminary. 
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TABLE XXXni.— Continued. 



98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
106. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
116. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
126. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 

144. 
146. 



OOUVTXXS. 



Huron . • . . 
Cuyahoga 



Lorain 



Huron 



Stark . . , 
Bummit 



Cuyahoga 



Richland 



Lake ...... 

Columbiana 
Cuyahoga . • 



Logan . • . 
Greene . • 
Clermont 
Medina.. 



Trumbull 
Clarke . • . 



Butler . . . 
Guernsey 
Meigs.. . 
Richland. 
Koss . . • • 



Gallia 



Morrow . 
Seneca . • 
DeGance 
Ross • . • « 



Greene 



Warren • • . • 



TITLES OF IHOORFORATION. 



Baptist Lit. and Collegiate Ins. 

Wesleyan Collegiate Institute. 

High Kalis Primary Seminary. 

Sheffield Manual Labor Institute. 

Cuyahoga Falls Institute. 

Madison College. 

Marysville Literary Institute. 

Greenfield Institute. 

Franklin Insiitute of Portsmouth. 

Canton Male Seminary. 

Tallmadge Academical Insiitute. 

Akron Institute. 

Rock River Seminary. 

Vermillion InPtitute. 

Middletown Academy. 

Loudonville Academy. 

Norwalk Institute. 

Madison Educational Society. 

Liverpool Seminary. 

Baldwin Institute of Middlebury. 

Mansfield Academical Institute. 

Richland Academical Institute. 

Xenia Acadeipy. 

Felicity Female Seminary. 

Medina Academy. 

Richmond Classical Institute. 

Farmington Normal School. 

Springfield Female Seminary. 

Cadiz High School. 

Oxford Female Insiitute. 

Miller Academy. 

Pomeroy Academy. 

Mansfield Female Seminary. 

Mt. Pleasant Academy. 

Hillsboru* Academy. 

Western Liberal lusUtute. 

Vinton High School. 

Geneva Hall. 

Elliott Female Seminary. 

Tiffin Academy. 

Defiance Female Seminary. 

Socurs de Notre Dame Fern. Ed. In. 

Hartford High School. 

Xenia Female Aendemy. 

Cleveland Female Seminary. 

West. Lit. and Theological Sem'ry 

of the Reformed Pres. Church. 
Beech Grove Acadrmy. 
Frankfort Union Seminary. 
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TABLE ZZZm.— OontiBiwd. 



OOUHTIIS. 


TXTLIS 07 IVOOBPOBATXOV. 
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North BojalUm Academy, 
^^onmey Seminary. 
Okna Academy. 
Monroe Preebyterial Academy. 
New Jersey Academy. 
Seyille Academy. 
Freedom Seminary. 
Cadis Female Seminary. 
Ravenna literary lostitute. 
Bedford Christian Institate. 
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1 48. Huron •••••• ••••••••• 


149 


1 60. Warren • ••••• 


161. Medina. ••« t •• • •••• ••••>•••«■• 


1 52. 8tark 


163 


164 


156 


156 


Poland Presbyterial Academy. 
Union Female Seminary. 
Coolville Seminary. 
Orore Female Institate. 
Greensbnr^ Seminary. 
Fredericksburg Academy. 


167 




169. Wayne 


161 



TABLE XXIIV. 
A TbfiuZar Staiemeni ahomng the dislribiUion of the Church Property among 
the d^erent denominationa of the Slaia, as returned to the Auditor of SttUe, 
from the differmt counties of Ohio, in ffie year 1859. 
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TABLE XXXIY.— OHURCHES— GoDtiniied. 



KpiMOIMl. 



ComRm. 



8 



o 



o 



KahoniDg... 

IfMum 

Medina. . • • 

Meigs 

Mercer 

MUmL 

MoDioe . • • • « 
MoDtgomeiyi 

Morgan 

Morrow. •• • 
Moekingmn. 

Koble 

Ottawa 

Paolding... 

Perry 

Piokawajr. . . 

Fike 

Portage.... 

Preble 

Pnioam. ... 
Riebland.... 

lioee 

Sendosky... 

Sdoto 

Seneea 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Tmmbiill... 
Tnsearawas. 

Union 

Van Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren • .. 
Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams... 

Wood 

Wyandotte.. 



2 
1 
1 



Value. 



$3,030 

700 

1.650 



5,000 



Methodist 



1 



o 



22 
10 
16 
27 



20 



Value. 



Baptist. 



9 
£ 



Valae. 



o 



$14 790| 
14,520; 
12,530: 
I8,4i5< 



7 

I 

5! 
12; 

& 



•4.840 
4.25d 
7;258 
3,9il5 



22,352 15 



22,590 



Prcshytsfiao. 






o 



16 
4 

16 
15 



11 



Value. 



$19,347 

9,308 

18,735 

8,305 



24,329 



21 

401 



67,179 

18;H)4 



5» 

4i 



9.480 
1,815 



6 
10 



71,605 
11.910 



14,550 



65 
32i 



51^49 
15,730 



22 

7 



25,508 
3.920 



24 
2 



39,157 
1.125 



Total 

* In part only. 



1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 



83l 



2J00 
"650 



5.125 

12,100 
8,000 

18.080 
3 700 
300 
9.100 
5.550 
2,440 



1.050 



10,000 
800 



2 
28 
s«7 
15 
19 
16 

7 
23 
56 

6 
13 
22 
21 
17 
15 
33 
46 
19 

5 

14 
17 
42 
13 

6 

8 
10 



72 
12,383 
25/^63 

9.79H 
23.649 
12,369 

3,153 
17.082 
66,300 

5.335 
30,190 
29 225 
10,633 
14 747 
16.806 
26.645 
19,619 
13.716 

2.777 

5.058 
24.565 
27.675 
13.662 

2 810 

3.911 
10.141 



423.528 



1.9151 2,189.829 



10 
3 
1 

11 
6 
2 

11 



% 

5' 

7 
7 
3 



7 
4 



584 



3.6461 
2,150 

360 
4.821 
2.680 

241 
5102 
3,020 
9.842 
10.846 
5.175 
1.781 
1.095 
5.355 
5 248 
3.625 
2,115 

388 



6.155 

13,450 

5.651 



580 



9 

6 

3 

18 

10 

2 

20 

14 

1 

3 

7 

4 

6 

15 

31 

7 

8 

1 

4 

7 

20 

18 

1 

4 

6 



629.198 



877 



3.793 

17.100 

2.030 

26,431 

9.220 

2.080 

39.230 

43.870 

5,300 

14.070 

8,510 

15.225 

8.900 

18.137 

34 493 

4.950 

5.313 

2.100 

2,750 

11.737 

27.283 

17.775 

l.iOO 

2.110 

4,510 

1.743,547 
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TABLE ZSaVv— OHUEOHEti— Oontimied. 



Oouinm. 



Allen 

AihUnd . • . 
A«htabalA. . 
Athens . . . . . 
AugUise . . . 
Belmont. . • • 

Brown 

Butler , 

OarroU ..... 
Oham|Mugn , 

Olark 

Clermont . . . 
Olinton .... 
Oolumbiana 
Ooehoeton . . 
Omwford •• 
Oajahoga . . 

Darke 

Defiance . • . 
Delaware • . . 

Erie 

Fairfield... 
Fayette .... 
Franklin . . . 

Falton 

GallU 

Oetnga.... 
Greene ... 
Onemsey. . . 
Hamilton... 
Hanoock . . • 

Hardin 

Harriion . . . 

Henrv 

Highland . . 
Hoekiog ... 
Holmes .... 

Huron 

Jaekson ••• 
JeflSerson ... 

^oz 

Lake 

Lawrence . • 
Licking . . • , 

Logan 

Lonin 

Lncas 

Madison... 
Mahoning . • 
Marion .... 
Medina . • . . 

Meigs 

Mercer .... 



Unitarian. 



8 



to 



S 



« • •  • I 



$1,800 



•••••• 



34,030 



1,220 



• • • a • 



United Brethren. 



8 

1 

o 



3 
6 
6 



1 
5 



1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
6 
9 

I • a < 

15 
1 
6 



33 
3 

8 
8 

4 



3 

11 

10 

1 

5 

3 

3 

( • • • 

3 

1 

1 



3 
4 

3 



1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
5 



s 

I 



$1,800 
3.493 
3,030 



1,395 



410 
5,355 



660 
540 
330 

1,100 
450 

3,850 

9,195 

• » • * 

7,155 
506 

3,050 



9,036 
1,600 
6,965 
385 
1,650 



50 

603 

17.830 

5,549 
420 

3,326 
564 

1.05U 

3,738 
730 
105 
335 



805 
1,33 
576 



315 
1,830 

595 
5,V31 

560 
1,535 



Catholic. 



8 

I 



3 



4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 



4 
3 
8 
3 
8 
3 
1 
3 
3 



3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
37 
1 



1 
3 



3 

3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
8 
6 
4 
1 
1 



3 
1 



I 



$11,995 



38,645 
1,500 
5.960 

98,400 

830 

9.70<) 

10,790 
3,595 



7,190 

660 

3,750 

35,787 

418 

4,450 

1,500 

16,010 

8,395 



48,350 

105 

1,000 

315 

7,400 

8,100 

607,590 

715 



190 
4375 
9,4.S4 
9.090 

16,955 

550 

7,350 

11,600 
7,40<» 
3.375 
9,170 
1,925 
6.09b 

16,62() 

600 

9,0(.0 



FHends. 



8 



O 



8 



11 



$6,465 



1 
3 



950 
1.460 



13 
14 



10,986 

10,444 



811 



• • • 



• a .  • » 



650 



3 
3 



470 

1.585 

45,000 



1.675 
3,415 



375 



4 
1 



5,934 
530 



931 
1,25< 



1.340 



750 



10 — STATIsnOB. 
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TABLE ZXXlT.-*QHirBOHSS*-OoiillBiied. 



Ooinnni. 



Moilf06 • • • • 

Uorg^ • • • • 
MoiTow.... 
Mnskiiuram 

Nobk 

Ottawa 

Paulding .. 

Peny 

Piokawaj.. 

Pike 

Poftige 

PraUa 

Putnam.... 
Riohland... 

•SOM 

Bandnaky • . 

€kiiolo 

.^fienaaa .... 

ahalhy 

Stark 

-Smnmit 

TnunbnU . . . 



1 



8 
5 



Union 

V ftn w^rt • • . 

Vinlon 

Warren 

Waihiogtoii . 

Wajna 

WifiiMiia.... 

Wood 

Wyandotte .. 



. • . • 



Total 



• a • • 



$14,800 



Unitaiian. United BnCfaieiL 



8 

I 

o 

4 



13 
S 



S 



$51,850 



9 

11 

5 

9 
6 
3 
7 
3 
4 
1 
11 
3 
5 
1 
4 
9 
5 
I 
9 
9 
5 
4 
4 
5 
6 



308 



I 



6 

"8 



$1,695 



19;N9 
* 970 



9961 
«60 



9,945 
7.080 
9,515 

315 
7,430 

860 
4,165 
1,450 

867 

980 
4.7581 
1341 
3,667 

997 

1,155 

4,179 

1,445 

10 

149 
1,550 
U81 
3,385 
9,410 
3,409 
4,315 



9 
9 



1 

7 
1 



$189,011 190 



4 
9 
3 
3 
4 
8 
5 
9 
9 



> I. 
1 



9 
3 
1 
1 
3 



i 
2 



FHeoda 



i 



e 



$8*360 



98,900 
1.095 



93.800 



60 

9l,4(Ni 

1,000 



1,99-2 



14,865 

9.950 

16,160 

13,745 

4,561 

97,96ti 

11,360 

91,300 

9,900 






4 
6 



t4;n5 



3,660 
1,970 



• • • • • • 



1,980 



3,999 



1,810 



9.51b 

4,475 

50 

700 

9.715 



$1,164,388 



9,198 



6. 
3 



8,590 
1 615 



190 



98 $114,357 
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TABLS XKXIV— OHUBOEBS-Ooiitiaiitd. 



Oovi 



Adftflu*** •• 

Allen 

Ashland.... 
AthtabaU.. 

Atheni 

AngUiie... 
Belmont. ... 

Brown 

Batl«r 

OmtoIL... 
Ohampaign. 

OUrk 

Olermont .. 

Clinton.... 

Oolnmbiana. 

Oosbooton.. 

OmwIiDrd... 

Ouyahoga.. 

Darke 

Defianee.... 
DeUwar^.. 

Erie 

Fairfield . . . 
Fayette...., 
FfankUn... 
Folton.... 

OallU 

Ottaogft 

Greene .... 

Ouemsey... 

Hamilton . . . 

Hanoaok... 

Hardin..... 

Harrison... 

Heoryr...., 

Highland..! 

Hooking. . . 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jaokson.... 
Jefferson . . • 

Knoz 

Lake 

Lawrenoe . . 
Lioking.... 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lneat 

Madison... 
Hfthoning . . 
Marion ... . 
Medina .... 
Meigs 



Lvtheima. 



I 

6 

as 



5 
15 



I 






o 

4 



$9,626 
10^79 



1 
2 



i 



$345 
1,820 



DiiciplM. 



6 



i 



4 
2 



•4,476 



3,206 
1,375 



XTniversalist 



8 



6 






$1,100 



7,433 



2 



970 



i 

121 
5 

4 

10 
1 
5 

11 
9 

23 
1 
9 
3 
4 
3 

27 



6 
1 



11 

5 

14 

2 
9 
5 
1 

4 



12 
2 
1 
4 
5 



5 
5 
1 

4 

16 

5 
3 
1 



6,173 

17,110 
6,260 
9,595 

23,625 

600 

7,305 

5.540 

3^ 

29J98 
750 
3,340 
1875 
6.550 
4.675 

28,530 



2 
2 



756 
1,880 



20,845 
275 



24,750 
1.878 

85.880 
1.912 
1,700 
4,510 
390 
3.185 
6.264 
5,323 
1,405 
303 
1.853 
2,510 



2.380 

6,610 

900 

2,650 

6^39 

5.R95 

2,229 

900 



2 
5 



1,115 
515 



3 
5 

13 
3 
1 
3 
4 

12 



1,280 
2,340 
13,001 
2,420 
313 
1,790 
5,230 
6.920 



1,700 



6D0 
11,060 



25,840 



14.900 
1,759 



80 
4,995 

800 



2.635 
'920 



10 

4 

1 

8 

10 



2 
1 



2 
1 
3 

8 



2 

10 

1 



2 



8 

. . . • 

7 



1 

3 

14 



9 
8 
2 
1 



1 
1 



6,372 
1,390 
607 
6,720 
6,365 



1,850 
610 



1 
1 
2 
1 



1,315 

215 

1,075 

5,200 



872 

19,920 

75 



1,060 



7,280 

220 

5,750 



772 

1,969 

11,600 



6.645 
5,087 
1,140 
35U 
2,695 

"iio 

1.215 
2,675 



1 
1 

4 
1 
1 



2 
1 



7,975 



875 
9 500 
1,880 
4.160 



600 



14,850 



1,225 
47,7f6 



1.250 



1,150 



1,400 
50 

i',.S96 
400 
506 

"956 



1,395 
650 
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TABLB XXHV',/— OHUItOHM Ooirtiiwea, 





LuUienn. 


ETsagdieal 


DMeq»lea. 


UmvenalisL 




1 

• 

o 


1 


• 

t 
t 

9 

o 

* 


i 


• 

t 

1 

O 

• 


• 

1 


• 


1 




1 


Mover 
















Miflmi 


9 


$10,343 






11 


$8,830 


1 


'"*$U45 


MoorM. ••■••• ••• ••■«»• 








Montomufify *.....«*«t 


14 
3 


30,430 

495 






4 
7 


4,930 
1,998 


1 
1 


43U0 








3,300 


Morrow 








MiMkinffDm .•■■.■■•>■■ 


10 

4 


9343 
3,045 






3 
3 


535 
690 






Vobk 




• ••###*••• • • 






OitawA 










Panldiiiff. ••••••••••••• 




















11 

11 

5 

3 

9 

1 

18 

5 

7 


10.485 
8,150 
3^38 
1,633 

13,763 
50 

13,935 
9.080 

13,964 






3 
3 


685 

737 






PielofcWfty 


4 


$1,830 






Pik« 






PortftffA 






13 

7 

4 
4 
1 
1 
1 


9,636 

5,910 
789 

1,070 
650 
435 

1,900 


3 
3 


3,535 


* •^ "^Ti^ ••••••••••••••• 

Prebk 






1,499 










JEUehUnd 


1 

1 

6 

1 
3 


1,000 
1,100 
1,617 
3,500 
1,567 


3 

• ••• 

1 

•  • • 

1 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • a • 
1 


1,810 


Boss 


flfllMlllllkT •..••••••••. 


1,300 


Seiofeo 


Senee* 


"is 

6 
30 
7 
7 
39 
3 
3 


16.815 
3,731 

31,935 
6.494 
4,190 

16.353 
3,350 
1,346 


^ 1,030 


Shelby 


5 
14 

5 
15 


3,175 
6,670 
4,145 
9,831 


8Urk 


1 
4 
3 
3 


400 
5,358 
1,837 
3,300 


•••••••••• 


Sammit, ,...,,....,.,t 




Tminhnn -r,, ••*«Trt»i 


650 


TllBCAnWM« •••• 




Uoion . ••> ■••••••••••• 


7 


4,895 


1 


450 


Van Wert 


1 


315 




ViDton ••••••• 


1 
3 
4 
3 


115 

4.400 
1,66.' 

3,8(Kt 


1 

4 

5 


350 


WAireii* •••••••■•• • •• 

WMbioffton ••. 


1 
9 
13 
3 
3 
7 

516 


335 

3,861 

11,670 

390 

37i0 

3,0«0 


1 
3 
6 


1,035 
658 
3,401 


3,935, 
6,718 


Wayne 


WiuiamB 






Wood 










1 


1,100 








1 


840 




75 










$587,859 


$97 580 


305 


$818,780 


63 


$133,978 
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TABI.E XXJCIV — CHITKOHKS— OoDtiBvad. 

















• 


MennonktSa 


MisoeUaneous. 


Union, or Free. 


Ckrantiesa 


•si 


Valne. 




Valae. 


e s> 


Valoea 


Adami 

Allea 


a a 
1 

a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
1 
• a 
. a 

9 

a a 
. . 
a a 
a a 
a . 
. a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
1 
a a 
• a 
a a 
a a 
a . 
a a 
a a 
. a 
. a 
. a 
a a 
a a 

9 

a * 

a a 

a a 

a a 

. a 

. a 

. a 

a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 

9 

a a 

3 

a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
a • 
a a 


• • • • 
#215 

aaaa 
aaaa 

aaaa 
aaaa 

• a a a 
aaaa 

• a a a 

• • • • 
aaaa 

385 

• ••a 

aaaa 

999 

aaaa 

• •• • 
a* a a 

• a a a 
aaaa 

• • • • 

aaaa 

aaaa 

575 

• •99 

• • 9 • 

• • • • 

aaaa 

• • • • 

• • • • 
aaaa 
aaaa 
aaaa 

• • • • 
aaa. 
aaaa 

570 

.aaa 
aaaa 
» •• • 
aaaa 

• a a a 
aaa* 

• • • • 

• • • • 
aaaa 

• aaa 
aaaa 

440 

• 9 • » 

ijm 

aaaa 
aaaa 
aaaa 

aaaa 

aaaa 
• •• • 


a a 

3 
4 

a a 
a a 

1 
a a 

1 
a a 

9 
9 

9 


• • • • 
S937 
9,900 

aaaa 

aaaa 

160 

a • a a 

525 

• * 9 m 

1,119 
9,050 
6.575 


1 

a a 

4 
3 

a a 

a a 

1 

a a 

3 

a a 

a a 

1 

• a 

9 
4 

4 

a . 
1 
1 

1 

a a 

a a 

a a 

1 

a a 
a a 
a a 

9 
9 

9 
9 

. a 

9 

a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 
a a 

1 

1 
a a 
a a 
a a 

9 

1 
9 
1 

a a 

9 
9 
9 

a a 
a a 

4 

a a 

a a 

1 


$785 


Ashland aaaaaa«a*a«a« aaaaa. 


745 


Ashtabula 


9,900 


Athens 

Antrlnin .•*••> ••••■«*• 


BslmOnt .•» aaaa aa««aaaaaaa.aaaa*. 


640 


Brown aaa aaaaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa. 




Botler 


1,570 


Carroll • 


OhsmiMUffll *t*aa aaaa-TraTfaa.aaaat 




oiarklv!!:......!!.!.:.......:;!:: 
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